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ANOTHER 


TY DOZEN 


The 


outstanding suc- 
cess of our Totty 
Dozen Roses” 
offer prompts us 
to make this 


SPECIAL 
DOZEN OFFER: 


6 


plants each of 
TOTTY’S 


nyerip AQUILEGIAS 
and DELPHINIUMS— 


Totty's Hybrid Aquilegias, developed from 
a sturdy native Rocky Mountain ancestry, 
have long been garden favorites. Their 
beautiful sprays of colorful blooms, during 
May and June, add an airy loveliness to 
the garden, while their silvery gray foliage 
is pleasing at all seasons. The blooms 
range from delicate pastel shades to dark 
mauves, rich blues and brilliant scarlet. 
Massed in the perennial border they add 
a daintiness quite charming in its contrast 
with the larger flowers, and are a valued 
asset for cutting. Assorted colors: 50c 


each, $5 a dozen. 
ee 


Every garden has a place for Totty's 
Delphiniums with their tall, graceful spikes 
. . « infinite tints and shades of blue... a 
glorious, enchanting display. Fine types, 
“run of the field” strong deen ranging 
in shades of light blue, dark blue, and 
mauve. 50c each, $5.00 a dozen. 





Desk C-5, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


I enclose $5 for the Totty Dozen © Aduilegias 
6 Delphiniums 











PERENNIAL ASTERS 


Michaelmas Daisies 


from 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Anita Ballard—Large flowers, mostly double, of a clear petunia-violet color; 2% to 
3 feet. Early, free flowering and one of the best. 25 cents each 


Little Boy Blue—Very early, the best deep blue. 2%, ft., and very free-flowering. 
pO re eee eee eT eee erry ree. Terre reer te 35 cents each 


Barr’s Pink—The best and largest deep pink aster in existence. 4 ft. tall, with a 
vigorous, very shapely bush. The finest yet. ......--eeeeeeeeceeecees 35 cents each 


Blushing Bride—White with just a touch of pink. 2% ft. tall. Where a low white 
aster is wanted, we consider this the best. 25 cents each 


Capitaine—Very late, a mass of large blooms into November; white with a touch of 
lavender. 6 ft. tall. 5 cts. each 


Dick Ballard—tLarge rose-tinted lavender; very distinct from other varieties. 2% ft. 
tall; very good. 5 cents each 


Enfant de Vitry—Semi-double; 
aster; 4 ft. tall. 


Maggie Perry—vVery early, 


ee ee 


lilac mauve, very free-flowering and an extra good 
EP Pe ee RETO ST Oe eT eek wa ree 25 cents each 


large flowering, beautiful rose-lilac. 3 ft. None better 
NE I a hal a itr EPa 9 peated he Bid kOe ao ©) AGIOS WO. Gesere a wk SE eee ond ae 25 cents each 


Liege—Quite similar to Mons but later; extra good. .........+-.... 25 cents each 


Mother of Pearl—=3 ft. Large flowers, mauve-pink at edges, shading to tinted white 
at center, giving a péarly-mauve Offect. ... nec c ccc cccccccsctccscce 25 cents each 


2 ft. tall with shapely bushes. Nothing finer in dwarf 


Mons—Deep, rosy-pink; early; 
35 cents each 


rr er rere ee rere See. 2 ee ees ee ee ee ee 
New England Superbum—An improved wild New England Aster, bright violet-purple, 
from 4 to 5 ft. tall. 25 cents each 
October Dawn—Grows about 3 ft. tall in stout branching, pyramid form, and is 
covered with very large lilac-mauve flowers. ........cccceeeeeeeeeces 25 cents each 
Queen Mary—tThe finest of the light blue asters. We think so highly of it that we 
have discontinued Olimax, because Queen Mary is much like it in color, but has larger 
flowers, more of them and makes a more shapely bush. This new Aster deserves the 
praise it receives from all who grow it. ...........+... 35 cents each—3 for 90 cents 


_MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 


SEND FOR OUR FREE cCATALOG 


eee eee eer eee eee e seers eeeee reeset eeeeseseses 














Azaleas and 


Rhododendrons 








To add color and charm to the landscape be sure to include 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons in your plans. No estate is 
complete without the gorgeous colors of these handsome 
evergreens and deciduous shrubs. Our experts have propa- 
gated only the very best varieties and now we have a collec- 
tion of more than a hundred varieties. 
Complete list will be mailed on request. 


New and Scarce Plants 
for Rock Gardens 


Modern rock gardens call for unusual plants 
—- mere common sorts seldom meet the 
needs of the gardener. We have many of the 
new and scarce varieties, including Epimed- 
iums, Hybrid Heucheras, Sedums, Veroni- 
cas, and similar valuable plants. 


Potted Plants for Late 
Spring and Summer Planting 


Perhaps you've overlooked a spot in the 
garden and need plants that will give an 
immediate effect. Hybrid Teas, Climbing 
and Polyanthas Roses, popular perennials, 
hybrid Clematis, Silver Lace Vine, Wis- 
teria, and many others are available. 


We have a number of different catalogs, therefore 


when you write please tell us what you intend to 
plant so that the proper catalog may be forwarded. 


BOBBINK¢ 


Rutherfore 
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World’s Choicest 
NEW AND RARE 






PLANTS € 
Tilustrated Catalog Free Bsr 


Colorado &@ 25 
Blue Spruce Be 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD TREES 






$1.25 


1 New Moerheimi Blue Spruce, 5-10” . .. 
1 New Thomsen Blue Spruce, 4-8” .... . $2.50 
Bluest of all. This year’s Novelty, 2 for . .$8.95 
2 Azalea mollis, 5-10”. 1 Azalea pink, 1’ $1.25 
3 Yellow Delphinium Zalil. Very rare $1.25 
3 Scarlet Delphinium, Calif. type .. . . $1.25 
3 Hybrid Delphinium. Blue pink and 
WE Gat li ng ot oe Kok aie $1.25 
1 New Red-flowering Dogwood. Rare 8-12” $1.25 
1 Japanese Magnolia Soulangeana, 8-12” . $1.25 
1 New Japanese Bloodleaved Maple, 8-12” $1.25 
1 New Japanese Bloodleaf-outleaf weeping 
Maple. Extremely rare, 8-12” ....... $1.25 
| 20% discount for orders over $5.00 | 
12 Rock Garden Plants, choicest selection $1.20 
10 Sedum. Hen and Chickens. All different $1.25 
10 Rare Rock Garden Yews and Juniper . . $1.95 
Add 20c for Postage and Packing 


THOMSEN NURSERY CO. 


MANSFIELD, PA. 


Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
































STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Thirty best kinds. Dunlops at $3 per 1000; 
5000 at $2.75 per 1000; 10,000 at $2.50 per 
1000. Price of everything down where it belongs. 
100 Mastadon everbearing strawberry plants for 
$1.25 postpaid; Premier at $4 per 1000; eight 
evergreens, 12 to 15 inches, postpaid for $1; 20 
Spirea V. H. postpaid, $1. Trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens and all kinds of farm and garden seeds. 
See our free Economy List before you buy. 


ALLEGAN SEED AND NUBSERY CO. 
BoxI Allegan, Mich. 








pounds for I y 
the price of * 


for ten days only we offer 
the famous 


Coos Co. Seaside 
Creeping Bent 


genuine Grass seed for the home 
or golf putting greens, Oregon 
state inspected and verified. 
You may now have a putting 
green on your own front lawn. 
One pound of this pure seed 
goes farther than six pounds of 
an ordinary mixture. 


Sow 1 Ib. to 1000 square feet. 


Introductory Offer! 
Regular Price $1.50 per lb. 
We will ship you 2 lbs. for $1.50 
or 10 lbs. for $7.50 if you mail in 

the enclosed coupon. 


TESTED 
Radwayss ‘seeps 
115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Distributors protected— 
we deliver through dealers. 


SSeS SS SS aS eS eS eee eee eee ee 
Radway’s Tested Seeds, 
115 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find remittance $........ 
please ship prepaid........ Ibs. Seaside 


Bent on your special offer 2 for 1. 























["s not too late! Don't 

think you must put off 
ordering any hardy plants 
until next year. Send your 
order at once and we will 
give it prompt attention, 
and guarantee every plant 
will reach you in perfect 





: 
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HORTICULTURE 


»-.8> Rock and Hardy Plants=e 


Your Last Minute Order 


Gets Our First Minute Attention 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


now. 


Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 





GEE OOO 


Gable of (ontents 


Garden Work for Early May 
Horticultural News-Letter ... 
An Interesting Texas Shrub 
Spring-Sown Herbs for Winter Beauty 
Romneyas for Eastern Gardens ... . 
Tufted Drabas for Rock Gardens .. . 
Chrysanthemums for the Middle West 
China Pencil for Marking Labels ... . 

A Shasta Daisy With Frills ........ 

The Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund 

Double and Single Flowered Stocks 
Library Accessions in New York . . 7 
Planning and Planting the Home Garden 
Lilies for Rock Gardens ........ 


Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener. . 


A Bit of Iris Genealogy ...... 

The Prairie Birdsfoot Violet . 

Hardy Water Lilies for Pools 

Shrew Mouse, Ally of Moles 

Control of Lace Winged Flies 

Lilies Tested in Canada ....... 

The ‘‘Chalk Lilies’’ of Kansas ...... 
Red Raspberries for the Amateur . .. . 
Te Pee ee ae eis Cs 
New Seed and Nursery Catalogues . .. . 
Two Luxuriant Climbers 


Garden Visitation Dates ................. 


Coming Exhibitions 





ays 
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AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 





condition, or cheerfully re- 
place any that do not. 
Order at once. Write for 
catalogue, the finest of its 
kind published in America. 
If you haven't one, send 
for it. Every day counts | 
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PRUNING 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 


LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
INSECT CONTROL 


SURGERY 


H. L. FROST: G& CoO. 
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Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 


160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 














BUTTERWORTH'S 
Framingham Massachusetts 
ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


Grow Orchids in your HOME ina our “HOME 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” Write for 
descriptive circular and Orchid collection sug- 
gestions. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 











New York, N. Y. 
o 


Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 














“Richard Haugland 


Landscape Construction 
Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- 
opment a Specialty 
Bent Lawns Pruning 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 





Entered as second-ciass matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





—— 
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Don’t Risk 


the welfare 
of your garden 


One season of neglect may ruin the 
efforts of years. Protect your plants with 
dependable insecticides such as 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
—the quick, sure, instant method of killing de- 
structive insect pests. Only $3 gallon, $12 five 
gallons. Recommended by officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America to save your beautiful 
flowers, shrubs, and evergreens. 





is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Wilson’ s es Awine Pyrethrum Spray 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of insect 
such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White 
Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 
water. Gallon $10. 


Wilson’s Fung-O 

An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific pre- 
ventive and remedy for Mildew, Black Spot and 
other fungus diseases of ornamental and greenhouse 
plants. Particularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 gallon $4.00, 5 gallons 
$15. 00, 10 gallons $30.00. 

“Insects and Their Control” by Andrew Wilson, 
383 Pages, 188 Illustrations, $2.50 Postpaid. 


Dept. E§ 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 


Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 











BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


HALF HOLLOW HILLS 
Long Island 


HUNTINGTON STA., N. Y. 
Phone: Farmingdale 850 


P. M. KOSTER, Mer. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRID SEEDLINGS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 


LARGE SPECIMEN FLOWERING 
CRABS 


ORIENTAL PLANES 
NORWAY MAPLES 
SIBERIAN ELMS 


“(o)uEn you drive out to see us, 


proceed as far as the Dew Drop Inn at 
the intersection of the Jericho Turn- 
pike and New York Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, about 35 miles from New York; 
then follow the signs erected at the 
corners of intersecting roads. A short 
drive through a picturesque, rolling 
country will bring you between our 
large blocks of interesting conifers, 
shade trees.and thousands of Rhodo- 
dendrons. Will be glad to send price list 
on request. 


HORTICULTURE 





Liquidation Sale 


The Nursery Stock formerly belonging to the bankrupt 
Farquhar’s Nursery is offered at a fraction of its value. 

Everything is the regular Farquhar high quality and reflects 
the painstaking efforts of fifty years. 

Plenty of Evergreens, Shade Trees, Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
and Shrubs. 

Here is an example of the values—500,000 Rock Garden Plants 
and Perennials, regular size and quality, grown by Farquhar for 
the 1932 trade, ten cents each. 

Send for full list. 


DEDHAM NURSERIES, INC. 





Phone Dedham 0600 ELM ST., DEDHAM, MASS. 














Gusden Work for Early May 





M*E the first planting of gladiolus corms in a sunny spot where 

the soil has been deeply prepared and fertilized. Plant the corms 
four inches deep in average soil, spacing them six to eight inches 
apart in beds, or four to six inches apart in rows. 

Magnolias, and tulip trees too, can be safely transplanted when their 
roots have started to grow. All root injury quickly heals at this time. 

Take geranium cuttings now to make house plants for next Winter. 

Sow vegetable seeds now in earnest. String beans and corn may go 
in. When sowing pole beans, place the poles first and plant the seeds 
around them. Put up garden and sweet pea supports as soon as the 
growing plants need them. 

Flower seeds may be put in the ground now. Very fine seeds may 
be washed out by heavy rains unless covered with weighed-down 
newspaper or burlap until they germinate. 

When planting evergreens, be sure to water them thoroughly. 
Make a basin of soil around each plant to catch rain water. 

Rock plants set out at this season of the year should be planted 
firmly, particularly if the rock garden has just been made. 

If garden pools have cracked or are leaky, mix a thin liquid cement 
and pour it in the cracks to fill them. Let the cement harden thoroughly 
before filling the pool with water. 

Wherever a growth of green moss is desired, wet the soil, rocks or 
boards with a mixture of molasses and water. 

It is wise to kill weeds in driveways and walks early in the season 
before they can set seed. Commercial brands of weed killers are con- 
venient to handle, but be careful to keep them away from lawns and 
tree roots. 

Toward the middle of the month, set out bedding plants and 
seedlings from the coldframe. Sprinkle tobacco dust under every aster 
plant to destroy root aphids. 

Pot-grown roses should be carefully knocked out of the pots and 
set in well prepared soil with little disturbance of the roots. Leave the 
soil intact, merely straightening out the lower, curled up roots. 

If grass seed has been sown on a new terrace, cover the ground 
with a layer of cheesecloth, pegged down, to prevent washing. Leave 
the cloth to rot. 

Aphids make an early appearance on roses, irises, tulips and other 
plants. Spray at once. 

Kniphofias, tritomas or red-hot pokers, all one and the same thing, 
may be planted now. Set the crowns on a cone of soil so that the roots 
vd be properly spread out. Plant single crowns. Keep soil out of the 

eart. 























DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


3'¥-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 2¥2-in. pot. $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
50 at the 100 rate 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
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Now * e ° 


Moles are 
Easily Destroyed 








MOLOGEN 


(Trade Mark) 


MOLE KILLER 


Eliminates Moles from your 
Lawn within Two or 
Three Days! 


NON - POISONOUS 
TO HUMANS AND PETS 


In Powder Form. Will in no way 
Soil or Grass. Emits No Gas. O 


PRICES 


% Ib. Can 50c 1% Ib. can $1.25 
5 Ib. Can $4.00 


Chemical Products Division 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the well-known Soil Disinfectant 
and Fertilizer TEROGEN 


ILL 


6a den! _peinsec with 


































HAMMONDS 


MERICA’S best known 
garden insecticide, 
used for more than 50 
years. Always safe; al- 


ways dependable. Econ- 
omical—25 cents buys a 
big pound can. Simply 
turn the sifter top and 
dust. Pleasant to use —, 
no irritation. 


HAMMOND’S GRAPE AND ROSE 
DUST—THE PERFECT FUNGICIDE 
Protects against Black Spot on Roses, 
Powdery Mildew, Blights, Rusts and other 
fungus diseases. Also effective against leaf- 
eating insects. Being green in color, it is 

practically invisible on the foliage. 

HAMMOND’S WEED KILLER 

FOR WALKS, DRIVES, COURTS 
One gallon of concentrate makes forty gal- 
lons of solution which kills all 
vegetation, including poison ivy. 
Saves hand labor on walks, drives 
and along roadways. 

On Sale Everywhere 
These and other Hammond Prod- 
ucts are sold by Seed, Hardware 
and Drug dealers. 

Ask your dealer for Free Booklet, 

*‘Garden Enemies—How to Con- 

trol Them,”’ or write us for copy. 
HAMMOND 


PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 FFRRY ST. BEACON. N. Y. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Club of America’s Annual Meeting 


After spending several pleasant days in preliminary meet- 
ings, teas, and garden tours in and about Augusta, Ga., the 
500 or so delegates convened for the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Garden Club of America in the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., on Monday morning, April 18. The president, 
Mrs. William A. Lockwood was in the chair. New officers 
were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, Ridgefield, Conn., Garden Club; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, Millbrook Garden Club of Dutchess 
County, N. Y., and Garden Club of Santa Barbara and Montecito, Calif.; 
second vice-president, Mrs. John Sherwin, Cleveland Garden Club, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; third vice-president, Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt, North Country 
Garden Club, L. I., N. Y.; fourth vice-president, Mrs. Lyman Rhoades, Mill- 
brook Garden Club, N. Y.; fifth vice-president, Mrs. William H. Wilmer, 
Amateur Gardeners of Baltimore; sixth vice-president, Mrs. N. Penrose 
Hallowell, Milton Garden Club, Milton, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Percy H. 
Williams, New Canaan Garden Club, Conn.; treasurer, Mrs. William Dar- 
rach, Greenwich Garden Club, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, president of the North Shore (Mass. ) 
Garden Club, was chairman of the nominating committee. 

Mrs. J. Willis Martin of Philadelphia, who was to have 
been awarded the Medal of Achievement for “‘her inspiration 
and creative vision in horticultural matters’’ died ten days 
before the meeting. However, the medal was received by Mrs. 
Frazer Harris, president of the Philadelphia Garden Club, of 
which Mrs. Martin was the founder. She was honorary presi- 
dent of the Garden Club of America. 

Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy, president of the Lake Forest (III.) 


Garden Club, extended to the Garden Club of America an 
invitation to hold the 1933 meeting in Chicago. The hostess 
clubs will be the Lake Forest, Evanston, Kenilworth and Lake 
Geneva garden clubs. The new clubs admitted to the Garden 
Club of America this year are those of Nashville and Knoxville 
in Tennessee, Houston in Texas, and the Garden Club of 
Honolulu. 

The Peachtree Garden Club was the hostess organization to 
the Garden Club of America. Mrs. Robert L. Cooney, presi- 
dent of the club, was the gracious chairman of the reception 
committee. Arrangements for garden visitations were made 
under the able direction of Mrs. Charles E. Sciple and Mrs. 
William P. Hill, co-chairmen of the visiting gardens committee 
for the Peachtree Garden Club. These visitations took place 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 18, 19, and 20. 

Delegates from all sections of the country as far west as 
Washington state gathered several days before the opening of 
the meeting, which extended from April 17 through April 20 
to make garden tours to several points of interest. ‘here were 
trips to the Berry Schools near Rome, Ga., the Ferrell Gardens 
at La Grange, Stone Mountain Memorial, the Cyclorama in 
Grant Park, and the High Museum of Art. 

Of special interest was Mimosa Hall at Roswell, where 
visitors were received by Mrs. John W. Reid, the chatelaine 
of the hall, and Mrs. Phinizy Calhoun, chairman from the 
Peachtree Garden Club, assisted by Mrs. Willard McBurney, 





Rustic Well, a Feature of the North American Flower Show at Detroit 
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The Old-world Garden Which Attracted Much Attention at the Garden Club Flower Show in Chicago 


president of the Rose Garden Club, and its membership. Tea 
was served on Sunday afternoon at Mimosa Hall. This his- 
toric place gained its name from the old mimosa trees still 
growing on the grounds. The old box-bordered gardens 
planted with lily-of-the-valley, sweet williams, rosemary, 
lavender, old-fashioned roses, and white violets were very 
much admired. The Saturday garden tour ended with lunch- 
eon at the homes of garden club members in Aiken, S. C. 


Lexington Botanic Garden Leaflets 


Announcement has been made that four-page leaflets de- 
scribing some of the perennials in the Lexington Botanic 
Garden will again be published twice a month this year. 
They began in April and will continue through September. 
At least 7,000 species of plants are being grown in the garden. 
The topics for the season are as follows: 


April—Ground covers for bulbs; Baby Daffodils. 
May—wWestern bulbs in New England; Forget-me-nots. 
June—Fern-like foliage; Rock plants in shadow. 
July—tThe tallest perennials; Silene as a rock group. 
August—Bog Primroses; Rock plants for heat. 
September—Autumn Composites; Chrysanthemums. 

The subscription price is two dollars a season. All persons 


interested in obtaining these leaflets should send their sub- 
scriptions to Stephen F. Hamblin, 45 Parker Street, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 


Mrs. Lydia Marshall Green Now a Judge 


When the list of names of persons who passed the examina- 
tion at the end of the recent school of judging in New York 
City was announced, one name was inadvertently omitted by 
those who had the work in charge. This was the name of Mrs. 
Lydia Marshall Green of Kensington, Great Neck, Long 
Island. The garden clubs retaining the list of accredited judges 
should add the name of Mrs. Green. 


Accredited Judges in Maryland 


The following persons passed the examinations recently 
held in Baltimore, Md., and are now accredited flower show 
judges: 

Miss Lucilla Austen, Baltimore; Mrs. Dushane Penniman, Baltimore; 
Miss Alvalin Holmes, Baltimore; Mrs. E. C. Wilson, Baltimore; Miss 
Louise Gary, Catonsville; Miss Ida Beard, Baltimore; Mrs. A. Frew 
Waidner, Baltimore; Mrs. Holmes Baker, Frederick; Mrs. Stuart Haller, 
Frederick; Mrs. Frederick Harnwell, Frederick; Mrs. H. Rowland Clapp, 
Baltimore; Mrs. E. Cary Nalle, Baltimore; Mrs. Elmer Funkhauser, 


Hagerstown; Mrs. Robert McCauley, Hagerstown; Mrs. William F. Bevan, 
Ruxton; Mrs. Stansbury Brady, Ruxton; Mrs. Duncan Brent, Ruxton; 
Mrs. John Culver, Mt. Washington; Mrs. Joseph France, Woodbrook; 
Mrs. Frank Gould, Towson; Mrs. William Nelson, Ruxton; Mrs. Thomas 


Cassilly, Baltimore; Mrs. Luther B. Benton, Baltimore; Mrs. Alfred 
Dennison, Baltimore; Mrs. Francis Ellison, Baltimore; Mrs. Albert Polk, 
Baltimore; Mrs. M. O. Statler, Sandy Spring; Mrs. Hayward Boyce, 
Roland Park; Mrs. Louis Burger, Roland Park; Mrs. A. B. Stewart, 
Roland Park; Mrs. Eugene Laxenby, Arnold; Mrs. Charles Peace, Round 
Bay; Mrs. W. Snowden Wright, Baltimore; Mrs. Bayly Chapman, Balti- 
more; Mrs. J. Winslow Hundley, Baltimore; Mrs. W. Hughlett Naylor, 
Baltimore; Mrs. C. Lee Packard, Baltimore; Mrs. Robert Sayre, 3rd, 
Baltimore; Mrs. Harry Slack, Baltimore; Mrs. William Beury, Baltimore; 
Mrs. Percy Blogg, Baltimore; Mrs. C. F. Backus, Wilmington, Del.; 
Mrs. Charles Higgins, Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. Caleb S. Layton, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Mrs. Rowland C. Mays, Baltimore; Miss Anna Trentham, 
Towson; Mrs. Robert T. Miller, Baltimore; Mrs. M. A. Long, Roland 
Park; Miss Sophie Pitt, Baltimore; Mrs. Walter Buck, Brooklandville; 
Mrs. Edward McKeon, Eccleston; Mrs. William Schmeisser, Baltimore; 
Mrs. Winford Smith, Baltimore; Mrs. Ridgeley Simpson, Ruxton; Mrs. 
Edward B. Wright, Ruxton; Mrs. D. C. Wharton Smith, Roland Park; 
Mrs. George Hax, Roland Park; Mrs. Robert Irons, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Mrs. Harvey Smith, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Garden Visitation Days in Pennsylvania 


It is announced that a series of garden days will be held 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania School of Horticulture 
for Women, Ambler, Pa., with The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society co-operating. A large number of gardens will be 
opened on Saturday afternoons from April 30 to June 18, 
also on Tuesday, May 24, and on Saturdays, October | and 8. 

The gardens which will be opened in May are as follows: 
May 7, the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Allan D. Wallis on King 
Road in Malvern; the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Haughton in Paoli; the garden of Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Tindle in Devon; the garden of Mrs. D. L. S. Schwartz in 
Devon; the garden of Mr. and Mrs. F. Woodson Hancock, 
Jr., in Valley Forge; May 14, the garden of Dr. and Mrs. 
Warren P. Laird of Merion; the garden of the Merion 
Friends Meeting House in Narberth; the garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter H. Lippincott in Wynnewood; the garden of 
Mrs. Andrew Wheeler in Ardmore; the garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. Grenville D. Montgomery in Bryn Mawr; May 21, the 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Boenning in Allen Lane; 
the garden of Mr. and Mrs. J. Andrews Harris in St. Mar- 
tin’s; the garden of Mr. and Mrs. G. Harrison Frazier, Jr., in 
St. Martin’s; and the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Van 
Sciver of Chestnut Hill; May 24, the gardens of Mrs. William 
P. Jenks, Mrs. James Otis Post, Mrs. George C. Fraser, Mrs. 
Hamilton McK. Twombly, Mrs. George Marshall Allen, 
Mrs. Paul Moore, Mrs. Frederick Van Beuren, Mrs. Charles 
Scribner, Mrs. Howard Bayne and Mrs. Warren Kinney in 
Morristown, N. J.; May 28, the gardens of Mr. and Mrs. 
William R? Mercer, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Arnold Todd, Mrs. 
James Shellenberger, Mrs. Irvin James, Mrs. Calvin Hillegas, 
Mrs. Purdy Weiss, Mrs. Lewis Sigafoss and ‘‘Fonthill” 
(home of the late Dr. Henry C. Mercer) in Doylestown. 
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The American Iris Society 


The annual meeting of the American Iris Society is to be 
held in Boston, Mass., this year, the dates being June 8 and 9. 
At the same time a large iris exhibition will be put on in 
connection with the annual exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. The fact that this exhibition will be 
held at the time of the annual meeting of the national coun- 
cil of federated garden clubs gives it unusual importance. 
The garden club council is calling attention to this exhi- 
bition in its program and it is expected that most of the 
delegates will see the show, which will be held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, only a short distance from the headquarters of the 
council, 


Harvard Summer School 


The Cambridge School of Domestic Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture, for women only, will hold its 
Summer school at Rockport, Mass., from June 27 to August 
5. This school has for its purpose the study of elementary 
and advanced design, elementary construction, plant mate- 
rials and plant design, sketching, and the analysis of gardens. 
Further information concerning the course may be obtained 
from 53 Church Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Farm and Garden Association Meeting 


The Spring Council meeting of the Woman's National 
Farm and Garden Association will be held by invitation of 
Dean Mabel Douglass at the New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J., on May 10, 11, and 12. Mrs. Henry 
Ford will preside at a luncheon to which local leaders in 
agricultural and horticultural affairs will be invited, to be 
held on the first day of the session. 


The Rome Gold Medal for New Roses 
Interest in roses seems to be rapidly growing in Italy as in 
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other European countries. The governor of Rome has founded 
the Rome prize for the finest varieties of roses. This prize 
consists of two gold medals, the first to be awarded to the 
finest new Italian variety and the second to the finest new 
foreign variety. The competition will be held every two 
years, beginning in 1933. The committee of award will 
include six foreign members, among them a representative of 
the United States. 


The Spring Flower Shows of 1932 


This year’s Spring flower shows have met with success in 
most instances, in spite of the adverse business conditions. 
The attendance at the International Show in New York City 
reached 200,000, and the receipts were greater than those of 
the ten-year average, although falling under those of 1931. 
This show was larger than ever before, an extra floor in Grand 
Central Palace having been added. 

The attendance at the Boston show was so large that the 
exhibits could not be seen properly, and the trustees promptly 
voted to hold next year’s exhibition in larger quarters. The 
show of 1933 will probably be held in Mechanics Building 
and all subsequent Spring shows doubtless will be held out- 
side of Horticultural Hall, because of the insistent demand of 
the public for a great Spring exhibition with a trade section. 
The quality of the exhibits at the Boston shows is excep- 
tionally high and the practice of keeping the flower exhibits 
and the trade section entirely apart has always been followed. 

The National Show in Hartford, Conn., was admirably 
executed and contained many fine displays. The attendance, 
however, was not as large as it had been hoped for and the 
show was not a marked success financially. It is probably true 
that this great exhibition needs a city larger than Hartford. 
The exhibition in 1933 is to be held in St. Louis, Mo. 

It is an interesting fact that a permanent show, put on by 
local interests, has been established in almost every city where 
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a national exhibition, put on by the Society of American 
Florists, has been held. Hartford will probably have a local 
show under the ausnices of the Connecticut Horticultural 
Society next Spring. Detroit and Cleveland have continued to 
hold large shows each year following exhibitions of the 
S. A. F. in those cities. This year’s Detroit exhibition, called 
the North American Flower Show, was well staged and 
largely attended. Perhaps this is more of a commercial show 
than some of the others, but a number of the nurserymen 
have become very skilled in putting up exhibits of the modern 
type. Cleveland is fortunate in having an unusually handsome 
and commodious building in which to house its shows. The 
backers of the Cleveland show are very particular, too, as to 
quality and general arrangement, the latter being under the 
direction of a competent landscape architect. The garden clubs, 
which are numerous and active in Ohio, have a prominent 
part in this show. Two of the exhibits put up by them this 
year are illustrated in this issue. 

The Chicago show has the unique distinction of being 
under the exclusive auspices of garden clubs. This is the only 
large exhibition of the kind for which garden clubs are wholly 
responsible. It was held for the first time this year on the 
Municipal Pier, which gave it some advantages and introduced 
some drawbacks. It is difficult to present a show at its best in 
a room which is as low posted as the quarters used in Chicago, 
and it is a little tiresome to walk constantly in one direction. 
Nevertheless, the show was staged with great skill and in the 
best of taste. It received warm support from all sides and 
justified the enormous amount of work expended upon it. 


The Garden Movement in the South 


New Orleans’ annual flower show, held this year on April 9 
and 10, attracted many thousands of visitors and proved so 
successful that the New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
through its president, Gen. Allison Owen, has requested the 
New Orleans Garden Society to use the Municipal Auditorium, 
with a seating capacity of some 12,000, next year, and to 
develop the movement into an interstate affair. 

Recently the New Orleans Garden Society held a garden 
tour of some 15 of the outstanding private gardens of the 
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city, and many hundreds of people joined the tour. For the 
first time, many of these gardens were opened to the public. 

In the latter part of March the historical city of Natchez, 
Miss., staged a flower pageant and a tour of the historical 
homes and gardens of that city. More than 1,000 out of town 
visitors participated. The event proved so successful that 
Natchez has arranged to stage an annual flower pageant, old 
fashioned ball and tour of historical estates. 

In promoting the home garden movement, the New Orleans 
Garden Society is endeavoring to enlist the full co-operation of 
rich and poor alike, even to the one box or basket gardener. 


An Interesting Texas Shrub 


SHALL never forget the thrill I got when I saw, for the 

first time, the lovely Erythrina herbacea, one of the rarest 
and choicest of Texas’ native shrubs, and an inhabitant of 
coastal islands, as well. I was returning to north Texas by 
automobile several years ago, after an early Springtime visit 
to the south coast country. The evergreen woods and the 
luxuriant tropical vegetation were all-consuming subjects of 
conversation, when suddenly I caught a glimpse of a large 
shaft of flame-color, vivid indeed among the waxy-leaved 
yupons. We stopped to investigate the bush, and there were, 
not only two or three sprays of fiery red pea-shaped blossoms, 
but more than a dozen spikes emerging from the stalk, each 
about the size and height of a tall yucca bloom. 

E. herbacea, with foliage and thorns similar to a rose-bush, 
produces in seed-making time a slender pod that cracks open 
and displays coral-red beans. Hence the common names, 
“coral bean,”’ “‘corolin’’ and ‘“‘corolillo.’’ The Indians played 
a game, called patol, with these beans, and they also used 
them for decorative purposes. 

The heart-shaped leaves turn themselves edgewise to the 
sun, and the main root of the plant is sometimes as large as 
a man’s arm. The cultivated ‘‘fireman’s cap’”’ is easily confused 
with the erythrina, but the blossoms of the ‘‘fireman’s cap” 
form on the ends of the branches, while those of the erythrina 
emerge directly from the roots of the shrub. 


Fort Worth, Texas. —Mary Daggett Lake. 





The Dooryard Garden of the Temple Garden Club at the Cleveland Exhibition 
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Thymus Serpyllum, a Free-Flowering Herb Which Is Attractive the Year Around 


Spring-Sown Herbs for Winter Beauty 


Spring months makes the strongest and most colorful 
Winter garden. This is particularly true of Thymus 
vulgaris. If beds of several years’ growth must be kept, they 
should be sheared in late July or immediately after blossoming 
to insure new growth and a good color for the coming Winter. 
The last sleet storm of 1931 hopelessly crushed and covered 
a great bed of tall sage bushes, Salvia officinalis, but I dug out 
from under the snow fragrant green branches of exquisite 
coloring. A new bed of this perennial should be started each 
Spring from seeds sown in June. 

The old-fashioned lavender, Lavandula vera, drops its 
leaves about the middle of January, but it is a joy in nosegays 
and garlands during the Christmas season. L. steechas—and 
I hear that this is true of the new English introduction, 
L. vera, var. nana—while not so sweet-scented, makes the 
best Winter plants and holds its thick-set, hoary little leaves 
on stiffly erect stems until the new green growth pushes them 
off in early Spring. The Munstead variety of this species, 
long known in English gardens and now to be found in some 
of our nurseries, is a sturdy little plant, which lingers through 
the Winter in rock-garden nooks or edgings of a border, and 
which is particularly charming growing close to dark-leaved 
dwarf evergreens. The old plants of the lavenders are likely to 
grow straggly unless intelligently pruned after blossoming. 
Well set wood of newly grown shrubs makes the most 
Winter-resistant and pleasing herbs. 

Rue, famed Herb o’ Grace, Ruta graveolens, perhaps may 
not be classed with the so-called sweet herbs, but by tradi- 
tion and for usefulness it belongs with them. If the weather 
be not too severe, these blue-green shrubs keep the perennial 
border alive until late December. The same is true of that old- 
time, sacrificial herb of the altars, Hyssopus officinalis. I picked 
the last of the deep blue hyssop flowers in December, and the 
January thaw sent out scraps of new leaves before the old 
ones had entirely withered back on their stalks. Specimens of 
these perennial evergreen herbs, grouped at strategic intervals 


if HAVE found that with most herbs, seeding in the early 


throughout the herbaceous border, add to its interest and 
relieve it of mediocrity. With lavender and rosemary and the 
bright green of the semi-perennial hyssop shrubs one should 
be able to obtain at all seasons intriguing bits of neutral color 
in any kind of garden. 

From that fifteenth century horticulturist, John Parkinson 
himself, we learn that a bed of rosemary, Rosemarinus offict- 
nalis, best endures an English Winter if planted the previous 
Spring from cuttings of old plants. Yet if rosemary seed is 
planted early enough to ensure plants of strong woody 
growth by Fall, this climbing ‘‘herb of remembrance’’ will 
endure even New England Winters and allow liberal cutting 
of its fragrant branches for cold weather decorations. Thymus 
serpyllum needs an open sunny situation. 7. vulgaris and T. 
citriodosa love cool, shady places. Wooly thyme perishes in 
low ground. 

A light sifting of oak leaves around most of the herbs— 
never over their tops—helps to carry them through the cold 
months, and does not detract from their green, gray, or tawny 
loveliness. In the first light falls of snow, no evergreens are 
more beautiful than the varied foliage and color in the herb 
garden. Even though we may lose the brightness of hyssop, 
lemon thyme, and rue in the harsh months, February and 
March, enough herbs stand up over the bare icy ground in the 
blasting winds to keep the Winter garden alive. 

While southernwood, Artemisia abrotanum, cannot prop- 
erly be classed as a Winter verdant, this shrub is covered with 
pungent, feathery green tips at Christmas time. Indeed, every 
warm break in the late Winter weather is likely to bring out 
new leaves in the shrubs and from the crowns of the perennial 
sweet herbs. 

Clumps of burnet, Sanguisorba minor, are a lovely sight 
when their dark green pinnate leaves and sharply serrate leaf- 
lets are tipped with the ice crystals of early Winter mornings. 
The January thaw, this year, gave new life also to the beds 
of parsley, French sorrel, Rumex scutatus, and chives, with 
leaves enough for soups and salads. 
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Borders of southernwood, rosemary, rue, thyme, hyssop, 
and lavender may be thickened by “‘layering’”’ the long woody 
stems on the outside of the bushes, and covering with earth. 
They soon root, and, by Fall, make strong, young growth 
with good foliage. I do not transplant from the seed beds 
unless absolutely necessary, but keep the gardens thick set, 
well weeded, and watered, till Winter cold freezes the earth 
around them. 

This year I have had, all Winter, a soft, hoary patch of 
horehound, Marrubium vulgare—young plants which come 
from a late seeding in June. Surrounded by the bare, brown 
earth of the vegetable garden, it is a welcome vision. 

Too often, with the advent of cold weather, the mistake is 
made of smothering sweet herbs under straw or branches. Air 
and sunshine they all need, and the light, protective coverings 
which have been mentioned are all that are necessary. I have 





The Unusual Blooms of Romneya Coulteri 


seen rosemary and lavender live over a hard Winter in low, 
open ground without a cover of any kind and send out vigor- 
ous green growth in the Spring. 

Any well drained, moderately rich garden soil is suitable. 
Rue and lavender always thrive best in impoverished, lime 
ground, and have greater potency and livelier fragrance than 
in rich soil. Because many of these little plants are natives of 
high mountain slopes of the warm eastern countries bordering 
on the sea, they adapt themselves gratefully to cool New 
England. 

In a corner of an old fashioned kitchen garden, chamomile, 
Anthemis nobilis, tarragon, Artemisia dracunculus, and some 
mints, including the trailing stems of pennyroyal, linger till 
late frost, and sturdy, self-sown seedlings of chamomile and 
sorrel dot the ground around them early in the Spring. I 
picked white and gold chamomile flowers in December. When 
dried they gave out the same curious medicinal fragrance as 
in mid-Summer. 

For sO many reasons do we enjoy these sweet herbs in our 
Winter gardens, that we cannot but believe the wise old 
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herbalist, who, centuries ago, pleading for these little age-old 
plants, said: ““They giveth so much and taketh so little.’’ 
—Helen Noyes Webster. 


Lexington, Mass. 


Romneyas for Eastern Gardens 


NE wonders why the magnificent California wild flowers 

known as romneyas are not grown more frequently in 

the East. It is true that they are not entirely hardy but they 

have been grown successfully on Long Island and in Roches- 

ter, N. Y., and they are not an uncommon sight in English 

gardens. I must admit that I never grew them in the East, but 
our soil there was too heavy and too poorly drained. 

The difference between the type, Romneya coulteri, and its 
variety, R. coultert var. trichocalyx, is slight and seems to be 
chiefly a botanical one. The latter has a more bristly calyx and, 
under cultivation, is a little lower growing and more spreading. 
In their native state both these matilija poppies are found in 
dry gravelly soil, often in dry stream-beds where their wander- 
ing roots can search out the moisture below. 

Anyone attempting to grow these plants in a cold climate 
should choose a slope if possible. At any rate the soil should 
be light, well drained and preferably deep and well supplied 
with gravel or decomposed granite. The plants should be 
given sun and ample room, for their underground runners 
travel far and are apt to appear at some distance from the 
parent plant. In the Autumn the bush should be cut to within 
a few inches of the ground and mulched with very light 
material. The new growth appears early, develops rapidly and 
carries the season's bloom. 

The huge white flowers last several days, are slightly fra- 
grant and often over five inches across. The foliage is smooth 
and a beautiful gray-green. 

Perhaps one reason that this beautiful flowering shrub is 
seen so seldom in the East is because of the difficulty in germi- 
nation. It is notoriously stubborn from seed, although Nature 
seems to manage very well by that means. Perhaps the Win- 
ter's rains and the gravel wash and grind the hard coating 
from the seed and thus release the embryo. Often fire is an 
assistance and many propagators scatter the seed, cover it with 
dry waste and set fire to the area. This is becoming a popular 
method with seeds of difficult germination. It is also said that 
no seed of R. coulteri germinates until it is four years old, but 
I cannot vouch for this statement. However, the best method 
of propagation is to take root runners that are just beginning 
to show growth above the ground. And when R. coulteri is 
once started there is no trouble about increasing the supply. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 
Tufted Drabas for Rock Gardens 


ANY of the small plants of the mustard family are but 
little weeds, in spite of their imposing Latin. names. 
Too often a packet of choice seeds of this group produces. 
plants no more showy than shepherds-purse. The great group 
of draba includes some interesting alpines. Particularly, I like 
those tiny tufted ones that make little evergreen rosettes like 
a small saxifrage or a minute sempervivum. Many are yellow 
flowered and Draba aizoides has been a yellow mat of gold 
since late March—the first alpine not a bulb to bloom this 
year. The flowers are the color and bulk of Sedum acre (not 
an inch high) but the plant is a minute tufted moss. 

Draba haynaldi is similar, but larger in every way, the 
plant being an inch tall. In a crevice in early April these two 
make little lines of gold. Another of this group is D. armata, 
not blooming this year, harsh to the touch, with century- 
plant foliage measured in millimeters only. We have also 
TD. dedeana, D. rigida and D. olympica in several forms, but 
there are many more of this stiff tufted group. 

Apparently they are all easy to grow in a normal rock 
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garden, fully hardy and perennial. They will grow from 
seed as readily as a radish, and the rosettes increase in size 
slowly. A poor soil is best, but August suns will burn them, 
and perhaps they are happiest on the north slope with certain 
saxifrages and primulas as companions. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Chrysanthemums for the Middle West 


HIRTY years’ experience testing most of the so-called 

early hardy chrysanthemums gives one courage to chal- 
lenge the worth of some recent introductions. Of all the new- 
comers, tried out in the last decade, I dare say that not one- 
half dozen can be recommended for general planting and 
hardly even for trial in the Middle West. The following 
varieties, however, have been grown from one to six years: 

Early Bronze is really early. Also it is dwarf and short 
stemmed, but of good size and very free flowering. It is the 
first early pompon that is satisfactory in this section. 

Barbara Cumming was purchased four times from four 
growers. The first plants were spurious. Every season this 
variety has been identical with Yellow Normandie in color, 
size of flower, length of stem, height of plant, and the 
blooming habit of the plant. 

Here Ruth Cumming is a fine, reddish bronze flower of 
good size and very free blooming. It is rather late but of fair 
hardiness. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge is a fine, large, dark glossy red 
variety, free blooming and hardy. It is to date the best single 
red. Unless watered in dry seasons, some flowers will come 
imperfect. 

I have not found Ruth Hatton as valuable as claimed for 
it in the East. It is only a fair white pompon of good size and 
medium early. However, it resists frosts better than most 
early kinds. It is not very free with its flowers. 

Stock of the Korean chrysanthemum was obtained some 
years ago direct from the Arnold Arboretum and it proved 
to be worthless for the Middle West. It is early and hardy as 
claimed, but only a few short stemmed flowers are produced 
here. A grower friend in Michigan who was given a plant 
from the original stock reports the same experience. Several 
years ago another plant was purchased from a northern Ohio 
nursery and it was a fizzle also. 

—H. W. Groschner. 
Napoleon, Ohio. 


China Pencils for Marking Labels 


¢ the February | issue of Horticulture is a very interesting 
article on home-made labels, which encourages me to write 
you of some I have made and found very useful, durable and 
above all, easily read at a distance. So often one has to rub a 
zinc label before it can be read, and that means climbing into 
the center of a bed. 

Mine are made of sheet celluloid; it comes in various thick- 
nesses, the most useful being one which is slightly flexible. 
It must be marked off into whatever size and shape is desired 
—TI find three by two and one-half inches very useful—and 
scored with a sharp penknife run down the side of a straight 
ruler. After that, it can easily be broken into strips and then 
squares, with a loud noise which delights the younger mem- 
bers of the family and generally enlists their active help. A 
small carpenter’s bore makes a hole, and six inches of copper 
wire completes the label. 

But equally important is the pencil used. No ordinary 
pencil will write upon this shiny surface, but the pencils used 
in china shops to mark glass and procelain will. For many 
years I have used Blaisdell’s china marking pencil, No. 163, 
and send every year to New York for more. They are very 
black and greasy, and write so well on the celluloid, and 
unless rubbed and blurred by a wet finger stand the worst 
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rains and the hottest sun. Occasionally, a label cracks, but 
as a rule they last several years, and in our climate of strong 
sun and torrential rains are more durable than any other kind. 
They are rather unsightly, being very white and black, and 
are not for rock gardens, but for vigorous perennials—things 
with up-springing foliage like iris, aquilegia, phlox and 
peonies—they are perfect. 

One of my friends in Tuscany uses the Blaisdell china 
marking pencil for her wooden labels, especially the larger 
ones, and claims that it resists the Summer sun and Winter 
rains. Evidently the grease content of these pencils, made for 


china, renders them more impervious to rain. 
—A Roman Reader. 


Rome, Italy. 





The Frilled Shasta Daisy 


A Shasta Daisy With Frills 


UCH has been said about the late Luther Burbank’'s 

plants, pro and con. However, he developed a variety 
of the shasta daisy that is very attractive and valuable, al- 
though little known. The petals are unusually long and are 
frilled. The blooms come in varying degrees of doubleness, 
those that have many layers of petals being particularly decora- 
tive. Of course, the color is pure white and in view of the 
fact that the shaggy blossoms are on long stiff stems and come 
over an extended period, they are very useful for cutting. The 
frilled shasta daisy will brighten the garden even during late 
Summer and early Fall, when most other perennials are 
unsightly. 

This perennial, as well as the more familiar single form, 
may be readily divided and replanted during the early Spring 
months. The process of division is the same as with the hardy 
chrysanthemum. Shasta daisies make large plants before the 
season is over and for that reason should be given plenty of 
room. 

It is wise to prevent the plants from developing too many 
flowers during the first year, for otherwise they may flower 
themselves to death. Give the plants a sunny spot with average 
garden loam and plenty of water during the growing season 
and they will thrive luxuriantly. The common shasta daisy 
can be grown from seeds sown in May but Burbank’s frilled 
variety should be obtained as plants, which are available from 
a few sources, although are not at all common. 
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The Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund 


The late Albert C. Burrage, for many years president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, established a fund of 
$1,250, the income to be used for a medal to be awarded to 
the resident of Massachusetts who most improves his house 
within the year by adding a porch overlooking his garden. 
The competition for 1932 is now open, the only requirement 
being that photographs taken before and after the completion 
of the porch be submitted to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on or before November | of this year. The award will 
be made by the trustees. This competition applies only to 
houses already standing. 


Double and Single Flowered Stocks 


N ‘‘Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture’’ appears this para- 


graph on the subject of ‘‘Stocks’’: 


The pods indicate by their shape, size and form whether the seeds con- 
tained therein will produce a high percentage of double flowers. The seed 
. can be vastly improved by the removal of wild pods which produce 


nothing but single flowers. ‘ 
We frequently read that German women and children do 


this selecting and become expert. The question immediately 
arises as to what identifies the ‘‘doubles.’” How does one dis- 
tinguish ‘‘the shape, size and form”’ so as to recognize a single 
pod as against a seed pod producing double flowers? Inquiry 
among old time gardeners and especially those from over seas, 
who are supposed to have the last word in garden lore, 
brought no result. The opinion prevailed, however, among 
those questioned, that years of constant selection had de- 
veloped strains producing a high percentage of doubles. The 
writer then set out to experiment. Seed pods of all “‘shape, 
size and form’’ were collected. The pods, however, were so 
much alike that there was not any distinguishing difference 
to make a segregation. Pods were taken from the tops of the 
plant; then from the middle and finally the bottom. These 
were carefully labeled. The seed was next planted in the same 
order as it grew in the pod. This made two rows for each 
pod, so that the top seed of one-half was planted opposite the 
top seed of the other half and so on. There was an object in 
planting the seed in this orderly manner. A statement is also 
made that seed in the upper part of the pod comes single and 
the lower part produces double flowers. 

In due time the experiment bloomed. The first finding 
evidenced that the position of the seed in the pod had nothing 
to do with the type of flower produced. Also, the position 
of the pod on the plant was not a factor, whether selected 
from the top, middle or bottom. Whether “‘shape, size or 
form’ of pod is a factor could therefore be discarded. Also, 
all pods produced some singles. The singles were very irregu- 
lar in placement. In some instances singles were adjoining, 
then again opposite but generally scattered. 

The experiment was not a large planting and was confined 
to one strain; hence conclusions should have reservations. 
However, it would appear that the high percentage of double 
flowers has been developed by years of selecting and roguing. 
It is not a question of manner in which the seed is collected. 
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We should bear in mind that in stocks a plant has either 
double or single flowers; not both on the same plant. The 
doubles are staminate and the singles pistillate. The latter 
produce seed. This leads to the further observance that Nature 
is here insisting upon perpetuation. In her efforts to prevent 
extermination a ‘“‘single’’ bobs up here and there; just as in 
other forms of life. In other words, Nature will not produce 
seed to come 100 per cent double flowers. 

—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Library Accessions in New York 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


Annuals, by Leonard Sutton. London, Marshall, 1931. 

Arrows of desire, by M. H. Jones. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

Begonias, by E. K. Gray. Pacific Beach, Cal., priv. print., 1931. 
Better sweet peas, by G. J. Ball. Chicago, Florists’ pub. co., 1930. 
Book of garden flowers. Garden City, Nelson Doubleday, 1931. 
Book of perennials, 4th ed., by A. C. Hottes. N. Y., De La Mare, 1931. 


Book of shrubs; 2nd ed., rev. and enl. by A. C. Hottes. N. Y., De La 
Mare, 1931. 

Book of the flower show, by C. H. Curtis. London, Lane, 1910. 

Book of the home garden, by E. L. Fullerton. N. Y., Appleton, 1919. 

Book of the wild garden, by S. W. Fitzherbert. London, Lane, 1903. 

—— ferns and their varieties, by C. T. Druery. London, Routledge, 
n.d. 

Cacti and other succulents, comp. by Ralph Hoffmann and others. 
Santa Barbara, Gardens tours com., 1930. 
Carnations and pinks, by T. H. Cook and others. N. Y., Stokes, n.d. 

Carnations for everyman, by M. C. Allwood. N. Y., Scribner, 1931. 

Catalogue of the library of Albert C. Burrage, Esq., by A. C. Burrage. 
Boston, Todd, 1930. 

Chrysanthemum; rev. ed., by Arthur Herrington. N. Y., Judd, 1929. 

Chrysanthemums under glass and outdoors, by Alexander Laurie. 
N. Y., De La Mare, 1930. 

ome aa flower garden, by Gertrude Jekyll. London, “Country 
ife,” , 

Complete herbal, by Nicholas Culpeper. London, Kelly, 1850. 

Conifers and their characteristics, by Charles Coltman-Rogers. 
don, Murray, 1920. 

Curtis’s botanical magazine. v. 1-117. London, 1793 [1787]-1891. 

—— New and complete index . . . from 1787 to 1904. London, 
Reeve, 1906. 

Days in my garden, by Ernest Ballard. Cambridge, Univ. pr., 1919. 

Descriptive gladiolus nomenclature, by American gladiolus society. 
Goshen Ind., The Society, 1931. 

Destructive and useful insects; by C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint. 
N. Y., McGraw, 1928. 


Lon- 


— nouveaux jardins 4 la mode, by G. L. Le Rouge. Paris, 

1776. , 

Dictionnaire du jardinage, by A. N. Dezalliere d’Argenville. Paris, 
Debure, 1777. 

Discours sur la vie de la campagne, by Alexandre de Laborde. Paris, 


Delance, 1808. 
Divine origin of the craft of the herbalist, by E. A. T. W. Budge. 
London, The Society of herbalists, 1928. 
a of plant science, by C. J. Chamberlain. N. Y., McGraw, 


Encyclopaedia of gardening; 19th ed., by T. W. Sanders. London, 
Collingridge, n.d. 

Exoticorum libri decem . . . and Curae posteriores . . 
Clusius. Plantiniana Raphelengii, 1605, 1611. 

Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, by Thomas Moore. 
Bradbury, 1855. 

Flower grouping in English, Scotch, and Irish gardens, by Margaret 
Waterfield. N. Y., Dutton, 1907. 

Garden book for Houston. Houston, The Forum of civics, 1929. 

~— club handbook, by Fae Huttenlocher. Des Moines, Meredith, 

1. 

Garden doctor, by F. J. Chittenden. N. Y., Scribner, 1920. 

Gardener’s chapbook, ed. by E. H. M. Cox. London, Chatto, 1931. 

Gardener’s dictionary; 7th ed., by Philip Miller. London, 1759. 

Gardener’s year, by Karel Capek. N. Y., Putnam, 1931. 

Gardening for ladies; and Companion to the flower-garden, by J. W. 
Loudon. N. Y., Wiley, 1862. 

Gladiolus breeding, by J. A. Kemp. N. Y., De La Mare, 1931. 

Guide to the Shakespeare garden at the College of St. Elizabeth, by 
Sister Helen Angela. St. Elizabeth, N. J., priv. print., 1931. 

Hardy evergreens, by F. A. Schrepfer. N. Y., Judd, 1928. 

Hardy shrubs, by F. A. Waugh. N. Y., Judd, 1928. 

Historia plantarum universalis ..., by Johann Bauhin and J. H. 
Cherler. Ebroduni, 1650-51. 

Historic roadsides in New Jersey, by Society of colonial wars in the 
State of New Jersey. Plainfield, The Society, 1928. 

Home floriculture, by E. E. Rexford. N. Y., Judd, 1928. 

Home gardener’s pronouncing dictionary, by A. C. Hottes. 
Moines, Meredith, 1930. es 

Homes and gardens in old Virginia, by Garden club of Virginia. 
Richmond, Ferguson, 1930. 
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Planning and Planting the Home Garden’ 


nent features in the garden, their positions should be 

considered first. They should not be planted against 
houses, walls, boundaries or paths. For instance, the stem of 
a spruce, hemlock, or apple tree should not be placed within 
ten feet of a house. It is well to notice how tall and wide a 
matured tree of the same kind grows. This is the advice of 
Pauline Murray in a new and noteworthy book—one of the 
important garden books of the year. She goes on to say that 
tall growing trees are not suitable for small home grounds 
and that even with suitable kinds it is difficult to place them 
advantageously. With this in mind, she has supplied a number 
of small sketches showing various ways of using small trees. 
In fact, line drawings are used in abundance throughout the 
book and are a very valuable feature. 

As a handy guide for the home owner presented with the 
problem of selecting trees, shrubs, and various other kinds of 
plant materials including lilies and annual vines, tabulations 
have been prepared such as the one on lilies for the rock garden 
reproduced below which indicate at a glance their important 
characteristics. Innumerable lists of plants suitable for such 
situations are also to be found throughout the book. 

A few of the recommendations made by the author cannot 
be followed in all parts of the country, as for example, con- 
cerning hollies and boxwood. The author writes for the lati- 
tude of New York. Nevertheless, wherever holly is hardy, 
care should be taken, the author warns, to plant the two kinds, 
as holly is diwcious. Most of the plants should be pistillate 
for it is this kind that produces the berries, only a few stami- 
nate plants being necessary to provide sufficient pollen. 

In designing the home grounds it is important to carefully 
consider all features such as the paths. In the opinion of the 
author, the best materials for paths are sand, gravel, brick, 
flags, cobblestones or grass. Ashes, cinders, concrete or blue- 
stone should not be used. She comments, ‘‘A garden is sup- 
posed to be a refined and artistic bit of nature; concrete is found 
nowhere in nature.”’ The color of bluestone is the chief objec- 
tion against using it. The author has supplied a few sketches 
which clearly illustrate how a path should be graded. 


A S trees and shrubs form the most important and perma- 





**‘Planning and Planting the Home Garden,"’ by Pauline Murray. Published by the Orange- 
Judd Publishing Co., Inc., New York. Price $3.50. 


LILIES FOR ROCK GARDENS 


The material and color of the house regulates to some 
extent the kinds of plants used about it. The author's opinion 
is that ‘“‘Houses made of stained wood or shingles are remi- 
niscent of the woods. Honeysuckle, Virginia creeper, or 
Clematis paniculata will look well on such houses. Around 
them should be planted birch, a spruce if there is room, 
mountain ash, rhododendron, kalmia, leucothoe, lilies, daphne 
and ferns. All planting should have a natural appearance. 
No shearing should be done except perhaps on a simple 
hedge.’’ She continues with suggestions for stucco houses and 
other types. Old three story houses are particularly hard to 
plant and such ugly features as the porte-cochére should be 
concealed as much as possible by the use of wisteria vines, for 
instance, or a tall growing evergreen tree planted nearby. “‘A 
red brick house, when the planting is well arranged, has charm 
and will take all colors except vivid oranges, pinks, magentas 
or strong lavenders. Rich dark evergreens with ivy and winter 
creeper (Euonymus radicans) and its various varieties are 
suitable for the house. Red salvia, celosia, stonecrop (sedum) 
and red ramblers must never come near a red brick house be- 
cause their colors clash.”’ 

It seems that hardly any phase of home gardening has been 
overlooked. Even color combinations for piazza furniture and 
garden accessories such as fences, pergolas, summer houses and 
wells have been included. The author even offers advice on 
training dogs to become garden minded. 

Mrs. Murray is very positive in her statements and it is 
probable that some gardeners may take exception to certain 
points, and yet amateurs can follow her directions with rea- 
sonable confidence. 

Although the chapters are in many instances short, they are 
meaty and are devoted to a particular problem, as for instance, 
“Planting Around Houses with Wings,’ ‘‘Houses with Pi- 
azzas,’ ‘‘Front House and Plot Planting,’’ ‘‘Small Lot with 
Auto Drive to Rear,’’ “‘Sloping Ground and Terraces,” 
“Kitchen Gardens,”’ ‘‘A Child’s Patch’’ and ‘‘Cost of Garden.”’ 
All matters concerning plant materials, different types of 
gardens, garden design, soils and fertilizers are thoroughly 
considered in the 52 chapters. It is no exaggeration to call this 
book a gardener’s encyclopedia in which everyone will find 
his problem solved. 












































Botanical Name English Name “a lied) Season of Bloom Remarks 
Tenuifolium Coral 4 18-24 June Specially good for rock garden. Oo 
Concolor Morningstar 3 12-18 June-July — Fine for rock gardens. - — 
Elegans Elegans 6 12-24 June-July Many fine varieties. 7 
Japonicum (krameri) Japanese 8 36-48 June-July Enjoys peaty soil. Good with azaleas, etc. 
Rubellum Rubellum 6 18 June Prefers gravelly soil and mulched ground. 
Batemanniae Batemann 6 36 July-August Partial shade or full sun. 
Canadense Canada 8-10 48-72 June-July Wet ground best but not essential. =f 
Croceum Orange 5 36 June-July Very adaptable. ee ee 
Medeoloides Wheel 6 18 July ~~ Fine. Ty ane 
Pardalinum Leopard 5 48-72 June Partial shade and full sun. Enjoys peat 
and dampness. Resents lime. 
Philadelphicum Orange cup 5 24-36 June-July Prefers shade but will stand sun if well 
mulched. 
Umbellatum Western orangecup 8 24-30 June Enjoys lime soil. Several fine varieties. 
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‘ RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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athe: ROWNTREE is looking for a wizard if she has 
dreams of a hybrid between the Mexican sunflower, 
Tithonia speciosa, and a zinnia (Horticulture for March 1). 
Indeed, I seriously doubt whether two such different forms 
of composites or any other family groups have ever appeared, 


least of all by design. What I have been expecting, during © 


the past 20 or more years, is an early-flowering, dwarfer 
form of this tithonia. When the first cosmos was introduced 
it was very tall and very late but when it came to be grown 
on seed farms, it showed a tendency to vary and by selection, 
both American and European growers developed early- 
flowering, fairly dwarf strains, and even with anemone- 
centered flowers. But seemingly this tithonia has shown no 
inclination to vary, except in the coloration, some plants 
having more yellowish flowers than others. 

When I first saw it over 20 years ago the flowers appeared 
to possess a more vivid red shade than those I have since 
seen, but that, of course, may be mere fancy, but there is no 
change in habit or time of blooming so far as I can learn, for 
unless sown early under glass, no flowers appear before 
September. It is indeed a wonderful subject, but unless it 
changes its habits I fear it will never be lined up with the 
popular annuals for small gardens. 


HE interest in old gardens which seems to have arisen 

from the George Washington celebration is bringing up 
questions about roses which were well known in other days 
but which are seldom seen now. Mrs. Frederick L. Keays of 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y., is especially eager to find 
an old rose from the garden of Daniel Webster in Massachu- 
setts. This rose is described as having double blooms, white, 
striped with deep rose. This description naturally suggests 
the York and Lancaster rose, but it seems that when a rose 
of this type was purchased it was not found to be the rose 
desired. It is quite possible, of course, that a true York and 
Lancaster rose was not furnished. In any event, Mrs. Keays 
would like very much to get into connection with any garden 
maker who has an old striped rose from the Daniel Webster 
garden. 

Then there is another correspondent, Herbert E. Walker 
of Millbrook, Mass., who, curiously 
enough, is looking for the very same 
rose. He writes that his maternal grand- 
mother got a rose of this kind from the 
Daniel Webster garden but lost it a few 
years ago and has not been able to replace 
it. He describes it rather more definitely. 
He says that it had a circle or ring of 
incurved petals, and that the stripes are 
a very decided pink. 

I dislike to be pessimistic but I am 
doubtful about the possibility of re- 
covering this lost rose, whatever it may 
have been. 
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HAVE found that garden clubs and 

horticultural organizations are often 
confronted with the problem of staging 
most effectively classes for tall perennials 
such as irises and delphiniums. The class 
may call for one or more spikes, and if 
ordinary tables are used the flowers are 
held too high. ‘Tall growing perennials 
make a better appearance if they are set 
low enough so that visitors can look 
‘ down upon them as they would in the 
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A Trained Apple Tree 
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garden. An inexpensive and yet efficient plan followed at one 
flower show has been tried out with perfect satisfaction. Instead 
of tables, saw horses were used—low ones measuring about 24 
inches high. Cleats were nailed to the horses to support the 
flat table tops. These tops were made of beaver board 
strengthened by frames along the edges of one by two-inch 
lumber. Milk bottles were used as containers (in some states 
this is prohibited by law) but, in view of the fact that they 
are never attractive, shelves of plank were erected under the 
table top and sufficiently below it to accommedate the stand- 
ard size milk bottle. The bottles were spaced 10 by 14 inches 
apart and holes were cut through the beaver board to corre- 
spond. The board was painted a neutral green color. If tables 
of this type are made measuring about nine feet by 30 inches 
a number may be put end to end to fit almost any exhibition 
hall. This type of show table seems to satisfactorily solve the 
problem of exhibiting perennials in classes so that the exhibi- 
tion does not take on the appearance of a display of containers. 


**T-RUIT trees? My dear, we have no room!” This is the 

common lament of urban gardeners with two-by-four 
gardens. But it need not be, for trained fruit trees, obtainable 
in many of the approved forms—cordons, both horizontal 
and upright, double U's, fans, Palmette- Verriers—are proving 
practical and worth while. There are apples, pears, and peaches 
in the popular varieties. These trees are especially grafted to 
keep them dwarf. 

Odd corners of the garden may be made fruitful with 
espalier fruit trees. Ihe cordons make unique edgings for the 
garden path. Upright forms may be used against a wall, 
building or habitant fence. No matter where they are placed, 
they add beauty to the garden both in flower and fruit. Prun- 
ing, it should be said, requires a moderate amount of skill, and 
yet, when one acquires the knack of it (there are several good 
books on the subject) the whole business is reduced to a science. 

It is not necessary, of course, to use trained trees. There are 
dwarf kinds in the usual form which are well adapted to small 
gardens. They are supposed to bear much earlier than stand- 
ards. This is not always a fact, but when they fruit their 
product is as large as that from standard trees. 


wal HAVE been interested to watch de- 
W velopments in the treatment of plants 
with wax. A year or two ago the dip- 
ping of roses, in particular, but other 
woody plants as well, in wax was in the 
experimental stage. However, in this 
short time this practice has become com- 
mon and many home gardeners buying 
fresh stock this year either from the nur- 
series or even from department stores will 
find that it has been given this protective 
coating. The wax that is most commonly 
used is of a special mixture to make 
it tough and yet it is not strong enough 
to interfere with the normal growth 
of the plant when it is set out. This 
waxing process is expected to save home 
gardeners and nurserymen alike many 
thousands of dollars because it is believed 
the plants will be delivered to the pur- 
chaser in a fresher condition and freer of 
disease. Shrubs and young trees that have 
in the past been very difficult to trans- 
plant may now be moved with almost 
certain safety if they have been waxed. 
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RAINBOW 


SPRINKLEp 





The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler, illus- 
trated above. waters areas as large as 60 
ft. squa-e without having to be moved. 
Gives un form water d str.bution. Does tne 
work of three or four ord:na:y sprinklers. 


Tho White Showers line includes both 
portable and permanent irrigation equip- 
ment for lawns and gardens. 


Write for Circular 


WHITE SHOWEBS, INC. 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


WHITESHOWERS 








GOOD SOIL 


will assure 


Healthy Plants and 


Beautiful Flowers 


Make Your Soil Good 


Mulchco Peat and Mulchco Soil Sponge 
are the two ‘“‘Helpers’’ that will make 
your garden beautiful and productive. 
Let us tell you how. 


MULCHCO PEAT, 


the aristocrat of all peats, is the surface 
wonder-worker. It is an ideal covering, 
keeps down weeds and holds moisture, fine 
in texture, will not lump, will not pack 
tight. A clean, light porous soil-conditioner 
that is easy to apply .. . holds 3 times as 
much moisture as ordinary peats. One-bag 
covers approximately 60 square feet. 


$1.00 per bag 
MULCHCO SOIL SPONGE, 


a balanced plant invigorator, is the under- 
surface soil-conditioner which makes the 
soil vital and energetic. A clean, moisture- 
retaining mulch. MulchcoSoil Sponge guards 
plants against leaf and ground evaporation 
but does not over-stimulate (causing rapid 
and leggy growth). Free from fungus and 
weed seeds ... will not leach away. Sent 
ready to use, easily applied. Economical 
because it must be mixed with the soil to 


obtain the best results. 
4 lb. Can 60c_ 110 Ib. Can $1 








Moore Peat Co. 
Add 20c for Postage, Insurance, Etc. 
Box 6, PROSPECTVILLE, PA. 

















SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 


FLORICULTURE, landscape design, fruit growing, 
poultry raising. Two-year diploma course leads 
to excellent positions. Near Philadelphia in fer- 
tile farming country with broad acres for 
practical instruction. Modern stone buildings. 
Helpful short course in August. Booklet 


Mrs. P, H. Schedin, Director, Box AJ, Ambler, Pa. 
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A Bit of Iris Genealogy 


HE picture of iris Kublai Khan in the issue of March | 

depicts a form of flower and habit of branching which 
traces back through Miss Sturtevant’s introductions such as 
Nancy Orne, Mme. Cheri, and Reverie to Sir Michael Foster's 
Caterina (1909) which in itself is the forerunner of a ma- 
jority of our finest novelties. As early as 1924, I saw rows of 
seedlings at Mr. Williamson’s in Bluffton, Ind., that were 
100 to 150 feet in length and that might well have included 
this novelty because the progress of a new variety from the 
seed bed to the private garden is a matter of years. 

For years, Mr. Williamson crossed his famous Lent A. 
Williamson with the finest introductions of the time and to 
see rows of seedlings of the same general perfection of habit 
and form as Kublai Khan but each varying slightly in color 
from the crushed raspberry color of Mme. Cheri to the rich 
depth of Glowing Embers was inspiring. It is always of 
interest to wonder just why one particular seedling will give 
general excellence to its progeny and another not. Among 
Miss Sturtevant’s introductions, Shekinah for yellow, Sherbet 
for height in blended hues, Nancy Orne for vigor have mark- 
edly good parents whereas the much finer and more popular 
Mother of Pearl or Queen Caterina seem to have been of no 
value to the hybridist—not that they are sterile but just that 
they carry no distinctive traits into their progeny. 

In the flood of novelties we are apt to forget the beauty 
of things that were new even ten years ago, but often from 
established clumps we can develop a lovely effect either in the 
garden or on exhibition. At the Groton flower show last year 
I used big clumps of the warm tinted Afterglow and the 
shaded pink Nancy Orne to either side of a pool against a 
planted wall and even within doors they showed to good 
advantage. As there is to be a special iris show in Boston this 
coming June, readers may be interested in knowing that these 
clumps were dug out of the Lowthorpe gardens only a few 
hours before the show. They were deposited carefully in big 
shallow pans, the over-heavy tops steadied by packing in 
extra soil, and with only a bit of staking plus a flood of 
water, they not only looked well for the two days of the 
show but went back into the garden afterwards. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 


The Prairie Birdsfoot Violet 


IOLA pedatifida is one of the most beautiful as well as 

satisfactory of the violets. ‘The leaves are much divided, 
like those of the eastern birdsfoot violet, but they make a 
much denser growth. Unlike V. pedata it is of easy culture, 
and that appeals to those of us who have spent years trying 
to get a small spot of ground acid enough to please some of 
the finicky beauties of happier climates. 

If I could have but one of the native violets, the prairie 
birdsfoot would be my choice. It has large, wide open 
blooms ranging from soft, rich lavender to deep blue. The 
flowers are produced in such profusion as to nearly hide the 
leaves over a long season in the Spring and again in the Fall. 

—Mrs. H. P. Magers. 
Sterling, Kan. 





FAIRY RING BIRD BATH 





A bath that attracts the birds and harmonizes with 


lawn. Made of crushed granite and cement in the 
form of a giant mushroom. 


Hand tinted, true to nature; strong. durable. Supported by 
invisible rods. Price $15.00. Free circular. 


R. M. CLARK, Natick, Massachusetts 








all surroundings. Equally at home in garden or | 
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Grow ‘Better ‘Roses 


Control Mildew and Black Spot 
ROSES respond amazingly to the c!eans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot dis 
appear. Foliage becomes bright and lux- 
uriant. Blooms of rare new perfection 
appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 


Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse 
it. Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 


diseases lurk. 
Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer's or send check. 
Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INSECTROGEN, kills 
leaf-eating insects. 
Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.’ 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














TIMESAVER , Szrden 


Accessories 


Timesaver Trellis 
Sweet Pea 
Garden Pea and Vinc 
5 ft. x 5 ft. over all, 4 ft. 
above ground when set. 
Galvanized steel frame, 
snaps fitmly together 
Green nonade Java rope 


$2.50 Each center. Setting up direc- 


tions accompany. 





Timesaver Plant Support 
Consists of a galvanized stake, looped and pointed on 
which is a galvanized sliding clip in which is attached 
a green Java cord. Adjusted to any height and size of 
loop, THERE HELD—all in two simple motions. 
Sample Doz. Ne. 2—2 $1.15 Der. “a 
For smaller varieties, growing te 35s’ tall 
Semple Dor. Specie! Peony, $2.10 Dez. 
Made special tor Peonies 
Other sizes and uses described in telder 
- Ornamental 
Birds 
Box of Gassorted $1.00 
colors and markings ®** 
All metal,enamel painted, 
174” tall. Are proper size 
for indoors or out, in 
potted plants, porch and 
window boxes, flower 
beds or as ornamental 
row markers, etc. 
All prices F.O.B.Unadilla 
N. f" Add 10% if wished 


prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money returned, 


THE TIE CO. 
Unadilla N.Y, 
Free folder on above 
items and name of near- 
est dealer on request 











| uckwheat Hulls 


| for Mulching Shrubs 


Roses, Perennials 
Write for Quantity Prices 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


| 810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 
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WATERLILIES — POOL PLANTS 


Potted Waterlilies in growing condition ready for immediate shipment. 


Chromatella, yellow, $2.50; Marliacea albida, white, $2.00; Rose Arey, the finest 
pink Waterlily with pointed petals, $2.50; Paul Hariot, sunset color, $3.00; 
Gloriosa, red, $3.50. d i : 

Bare reots of the following for immediate delivery (as potted plants available after 
May 15th, at 50c extra). Odorata minor, white, 40c each, 3 for $1.00; Odorata 
gigantea, white, fine for naturalizing, 60c each, 3 for $1.50; Odorata rosea, pink 
Cape Cod Lily, $1.25 each, 3 for $3.25; Rose Arey, finest pink,. $2.00; elen 
Fowler, deep pink, $1.25; Gloriosa, glorious red, $3.00; Paul Hariot, sunset 
color, $2.50. : : 

Also the following novelties:—Comanche, brilliant amber red with flame center, 
$3.50; Escarboucle, large flowered crimson carmine, $5.00; Attraction, immense 
flawers, garnet red, $5.50; Conqueror, flowers to 8 inches across, fine crimson, 
$4.50; Masaniello, graceful pink, $2.00; Gloire de Temple-sur-Lot, blush ink with 
golden heart, $5.00; Sunrise, nese — to 11 inches across, bright sulphur yel- 
low, $5.00; E tian Lotus, pink, $2.50. ; . 

yt net °o ¢— Lilies, white, yellow, pink, eight different Pool Plants and 
three Japanese Live-bearing Snails, $6.00; express collect. . 

Tub Garden Collection with one Lily, your choice of white, yellow or pink, assort- 
ment of Aquatic Plants and two Japanese Snails complete with 24-inch tub, $6.50, 
express collect. 24-inch White Cedar Tubs, $3.00 each. \ : 
Metalart Steel Pools, rust-proof, easy to install, in half an hour (see display in 
our store), 36 in. long, 40 in. wide, 12 in. deep, $22.00; 42 in. long, 40 in. wide, 
18 in. deep, $30.00, f.o.b. factory. 


We also carry a full line of Tropical Fishes, Aquarium Plants and Supplies 


New England Aquarium 
F. W. SCHUMACHER, Manager 
761 Centre Street Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. Tel. Jamaica 1571 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 


































We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 

so they will live, and will tell you in advance 

if we do not believe a tree moving job will 

be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 

crew and unexcelled equipment are 

back of these statements. 

May we talk with you about 

your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square ( 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 











HEATHER 


| Calluna vulgaris ......... 6-8 inches 
|C. vulgaris alba ......... 6-8 “ 
Wizard Sheep and Cow Manures | & is 
4 are highly concentrated pure | C. vulgaris albaelata..... 6-8 
manures effectively sterilized to | Ss vulgaris aurea ........ 6-8 ‘“ 


kill weed seeds. They supply | 
¥ all the plant food elements| C, vulgaris nana .. 
needed to make lawns and | 

gardens thrive and also fur- | 
nish the humus that perma- 
nently improves all soils. | 
These natural plant foods | 
are very economical and lasting in their effect. | 60c each $5.00 per 10 $45.00 per 100 
Avoid adulterated substitutes by insisting on gen- E , x 
uine Wizard Brand Manures at your seed and | Write for Our Complete Price List 
garden supply house. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO.) CAPE COD NURSERIES 


21 UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO! H. V. LAwRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. 


.. 6inch diameter 


Field-grown plants, packed for 
express shipment 


HORTICULTURE 
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Hardy Water Lilies for Pools 
\X J ATER Gardens would seem to be ideal for both the 


busy and the lazy gardener, since they require no hoeing 
or weeding. Goldfish are always considered a part of every 
water garden as they live on the mosquito larvae, so no one 
need hesitate to have a pool because of the mosquito menace. 

All the lilies are sun lovers which means locating a pool 
in the sunniest spot in the yard. If the pool is scooped out 
in a bowl shape no forms are necessary and many people 
find the sloping sides a great protection against cracking 
when the ground freezes and heaves and it is also easier to 
construct. The pool should be two feet deep when finished, 
as that allows water to stand about one foot above the con- 
tainers holding the lilies, though they will live and bloom 
in water that varies from four inches to two feet. 

All water lilies require very rich soil and should be given at 
least one cubic foot of soil to each tuber. Cow manure is the 
best fertilizer to use and when it is well rotted may be in 
equal quantities with clay loam. Plant the tubers upright 
with the growing tip or crown above the soil. 

The plants start into immediate growth and will soon be 
in bloom. Replace the water as it evaporates but do not drain 
and refill the pools as such changes in temperature seem to 
chill the lilies and check blooming. 

The Winter care of the hardy varieties is very simple. In 
late Fall, before danger of frost, I drain the pools, capture the 
goldfish and place them in aquariums for over Winter and lift 
out the boxes of lilies. The excess moisture is drained off and 
the oldest leaves removed, since they are inclined to rot and 
form mold, which it is always best to avoid if possible. The 
containers are then placed in the storage cellar and require no 
further care except to examine the soil once or twice through 
the Winter to see that it does not become dry. It is easy to 
water them if necessary as there is no danger of rotting the 
tubers but they are easily killed if left in dry soil. 

Besides Nymphaea marliacea chromatella, there are a num- 
ber of lilies equally good in various colors. It should be re- 
membered that there are no blue shades among the hardy 
nymphaeas, the blue kinds being in the tender, tropical 
class. 

Attraction and Gloriosa are the two most popular red lilies. 
Attraction has the larger bloom and is also the darkest in 
color, being a brilliant garnet-red but Gloriosa may average a 
few more flowers each season. 

Masaniello is sometimes listed as red, though it is really 
a deep rose of really graceful form. Rose Arey is a star- 
shaped, deep pink flower of large size and a long stem lifts 
each flower higher above the water than most hardy lilies. 

Gonnere is the largest of the free-blooming whites and has 
the added distinction of being a full double flower with many 
narrow quilled petals. Gladstone, another white, has broad, 
waxy petais while Hermine is a dwarf white that is especially 
fine for small pools. 

There are many other choice varieties in various colors but 
these are all ‘‘tried and true’ and well worth while in any- 
one’s water garden. 

—Helen Gleason Tedrow. 
Kellerton, Iowa. 








Hardy Cacti for Rock Garden and Wall Planting 


Sturdy well rooted plants carefully grown in pots. All will winter outside. 
Opuntia arborescens, Tree Opuntia, large silky red flowers 
60c each; 3 for $1.50; 10 for $4.00 
Opuntia imbricata, Walking Stick Cactus, red flowers ...... 60c each; 3 for $1.50 
Opuntia polyacantha, large red flowers tinged yellow 
50c each; 3 for $1.35; 10 for $3.50 
Opuntia pumila fragilis, Miniature Opuntia, dwarf, bright canary 
NS ORS EE Pee 35c each; 3 for 90c; 10 for $2.75 
ASSORTMENT: One each of the above $1.75; three of each $5.00 
Daphne cneorum, 2 yr. bushy quality plants, 8-12 in. 
3 for $2.00; 10 for $6.00; 100 for oon.e8 


Ilex opaca, American Christmas Holly, strong plants, 2 ft. ...........+. 0 
Berberis Julianae, Evergreen Barberry, strong, 2-2% ft. ............-5. 3.00 
Rhododendron roseum elegans, small plants, 8-12 in. ..........+--eeeeee 1.75 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Aorticulturist 
Our new address is: 761 Center Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Shrew Mouse, Ally of Moles 


N “Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener’ (March 
15, 1932) I note the article on mice and moles, by George 
W. Heath of Nuttal, Va. The animal he describes as ‘‘half 
mouse and half mole,’’ is a shrew mouse, a pest the size of a 
mouse, with the shape of a mole and the appetite of a hog. 
Three years ago, shrew mouse was a mere name to me. 
Now I have had first hand experiences with the creatures and 
can tell something about them. While they dig and go through 
runways as moles do, they also appear, on top of the ground, 
to have good eyesight. They can dart across a cellar floor in 
a swift flash, fooling you into thinking you have had specks 
floating before your eyes. No doubt this speed is why one 
seldom detects them in the garden among plants, where they 
are terrible pests. Last Summer, they ruined many of my 
nicest tomatoes and also had a tendency to work on the iris 
bulbs. 

We have an enclosed back porch, where, as frost approaches, 
I store baskets of fruit and vegetables until ready for canning 
or pickling. This porch is rat and mouse tight, but one night 
a shrew mouse chiseled into it and consumed the following: 
one-half of a very large tomato, all but the core of a Golden 
Delicious apple, and halves of two of the biggest, ripest pears 
in a basket. Then lugged a third pear, half consumed, to the 
place where he had crawled in, but was unable to drag any 
more than the stem through the crack. Fearing it was a rat 
from the quantity eaten, we set both a rat and a mouse trap. 
We caught a shrew mouse. Later, I read that one will consume 
ten times its weight in food every 24 hours. It is the actual 
truth. 

A shrew mouse will also eat a common mouse, if it finds 
one in a trap. From my experiences with them, I judge that 
they are taking to civilization more and more and threaten 
to become both a garden and household nuisance. And sad 
to say, with the iniquities of both. 

When eating fruit or vegetables, they invariably reject the 
thin skin, and pile it in little mounds beside the portion left 
uneaten. Also, out of a bushel basket full of fruit, they will 
choose the very ripest, nicest specimens without fail. 

—Wilna Millard Erickson. 
Milledgeville, Ill. 


Control of Lace Winged Flies 


6 Bare past season has witnessed unusual damage by the lace 
winged fly, Stephanitis rhododendri, and closely related 
species. Each year it is more or less prevalent on the leaves of 
Rhododendron catawbiense but in 1931 these tiny insects 
were plentiful enough on all rhododendrons and kalmias to 
discolor many of the leaves and to cause a number to fall. 
Many cotoneasters, particularly horizontalis, presented a 
sparse and half-dead appearance due to the work of these 
pests. 

One can find them easily by examining the under side of the 
leaf. The imago is a grotesquely shaped, semi-clear winged 
insect about one-sixteenth of an inch in length, while the 
grub may scarcely be seen with the unaided eye. At this season 
of year the only indication of their presence is the brown clus- 
ters of eggs on the under side of the leaf. These eggs hatch in 
early May and the grubs immediately start sucking the 
juices from the leaf. Several broods appear during the Spring 





and Summer, while only two broods commonly make their | 
appearance in the northern states. The second brood is the one | 


usually doing the most damage being the most prolific, and 
unless controlled at this time means increased activity the fol- 
lowing Spring. 

Spraying with a pyrethrum mixture at 1 to 400 every 30 
days from May 20th to August 20th will control them, as 
will oil sprays used for scale at Summer strength. 


—H. Gleason Mattoon. 


Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
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Young Aristocrats 


NUSUAL and rare varieties... 
easy to grow because they have already passed 


mostly grafted .. . 


true to name because they are 


a Winter out-of-doors. Some Winter protection is desirable, but no other 
special treatment. Balled and Burlapped for still easier handling. (Please 
remember that Dutch burlap is used and can be planted without removing 
from the plant.) This is an opportunity to plant rare and delightful ever- 
greens, trees and shrubs at little cost. (Weight 1 to 3 pounds each.) Five 


assorted specimens sold at the 10 rate. 


ACER (Maple) (Grafted) 

There are many types of Bloodleaf Japa- 
nese Maple grown. Of these sub-varieties 
we selected the variety Osheri beni which 
is the one offered below. 
A. palmatum atropurpureum (Red- 
leaved Japanese laple) (fo) (100) 

1 year, 10 to 15 in. B.&B. $10.00 $90.00 
A. purpureum dissectum (Cutleaved 
Red Japanese Maple) 

1 year, 10 to 15 in. B.&B. 12.50 95.00 


AZALEA (From Seed) 
A. Calendulaceae (Flame) 


8 to 12 inches B. & B. .. 6.00 50.00 
A. Vaseyi (Pink-shell) 

8 to 10 inches B. & B. .. 6.00 50.00 
A. Kaempferi (Torch) 

12-15 inches B. & B. ... 10.00 95.00 


EVERGREEN BARBERRIES (Hardy) 


B. ——— (Shiny green own 1 
8 to 12 inches B. & B. 


B. triacanthophora (hardiest) 
In 4-inch pots 
CEDRUS (Cedar) (Grafted) 


C. Atlantica glauca (Blue Atlas Cedar) 
12 to 15 inches B.& B... 21.00 160.00 


CORNUS (Dogwood) (Grafted) 


C. florida rubra (Redflowered) 
1 year, 12 to 18 in. B. & B. 9.00 


CUPRESSUS (Cypress) (Grafted) 


C. Triumph of Boskoop 
1 year, 12 to18 in. B. & B. 7.00 60.00 


CRYPTOMERIA (Hardy Variety) 
(Grafted) 
C. Lobbi 


4 year, 10 to12 in. B.& B.11.00 90.00 


FAGUS (Beech) (Grafted) 

The first Summer a young purple Beech is 
planted it cannot be expected to develop 
much color. That will come, like a meer- 
schaum pipe, with the years. 
P. Sylvatica pendula (Weeping) 

1 year, 12 to 18 in. B.&B. $10.00 $90.00 
F. Sylv. heterophylla (Fernleaf) 

1 year, 12 to 18 in. B.&B. 11.00 100.00 
F. Sylv. riversii (Purple Beech) 

1 year, 12 to 18 in. B.&B. 10.00 90.00 


7.50 70.00 


10.00 90.00 


75.00 





THE RARE FRANKLINIA TREE 


Charming Summer blooms of white. 
Exceedingly rare and choice. 


12-15 inches delivered ..... $3.00 each 














JUNIPERS (Dwarf Forms) (Grafted) 


(10) (100) 

J. Squamata Meyeri esse tips) 

10 to 12 inches B. $8.00 $75.00 
J. Depressa plumosa 

12 to 15 inches B. & B. .. 7.50 70.00 
J. Kosteri (Silver dwarf) 

8 to 10 inches B. & B. ... 7.50 70.00 

LEUCOTHOE (From Seed) 

L. Catesbaei (Lily-of-the-Valley 
Evergreen) 

10 to 15 inches B. & B. ... 6.00 55.00 


MAGNOLIA (Grafted) 


M. Soulangeana 
1 year, 10 to 12 in. B. & B. 12.50 120.00 


M. stellata 
1 year, 10 to 12 in. B. & B. 12.50 120.00 


M. soulangeana nigra 
1 year, 10 to 12 in. B. & B. 12.50 120.00 


PICEA (Spruce) (Grafted) 


The Blue Spruces are well known. The 
Moorheim is a new variety, perhaps a little 
better in color than Koster’s, although this 
is a matter of opinion. 


P. Kosteri (Koster Blue) 
1 year, 8 to 10 in. B. & B. $13.50$120.00 


P. Moorheimi (Moorheim Blue) 
1 year, 7 to 10 in. B. & B. 13.50 120.00 


PIERIS (Andromeda) (From Seed) 


P. floribunda (charming evergreen) 
15 to 18 inches B. & B. . 12.00 100.00 


P. Japonica (Japanese Andromeda) 
8 tol0 inches B.&B.... 7.50 


PINUS (Pine) (Grafted) 


P. cembra (Swiss stone dwarf) 
(New York and New a7 only.) 
12 to 15 inches B. & B... 10.00 


RHODODENDRON 


Seedlings from Hybrid varieties (range 
from purple to pink). 
8 to 10 inches B. & B. .. 
10 to 15 inches B. & B. .. 


TAXUS (Yew) (From Seed) 
T. Cuspidata (Japan upright) 
15 to 18 inches B. & B. .. 
TSUGA (Hemlock) (Grafted) 
T. Can. Sargenti (Sargent Weeping) 
1 year, 12 to 15 in. B.&B. 12.50 105.00 
VIBURNUM (Grafted) 
V. Carlesi (May-flower, fragrant) 
1 year, 8 to 12 in. B. & B. 10.00 90.00 
V. Rhytidophyllum (Evergreen) 
1 year, 12 to 15 in. B. & B. 9.00 


70.00 


9.00 


75.00 
15.00 . 


17.00 135.00 


75.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


FIFTY CHURCH STREET, 


Established 1878 


NEW YORK CITY 
Members A.A.N. 





garden and dig. 


EVERGREENS 


WEST NEWBURY 





SPRING IS NOW HERE 


And our hearts are all throbbing with an eagerness to get out in our 


Then you will need some more CHOICE SHRUBS and PLANTS 
to carry out your dream garden plan. 


Our new catalog will tell you all about some of the nice quality 
AZALEAS 
SHADE TREES — PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS that will come in handy. 


Lower prices and extra quality stock will help you in your decisions. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(THURLOWS & STRANGER, 


RHODODENDRONS 


INC.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. , 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Linville North Carolina 


Ask for Price List 
Address all communications to— 


L.A. and P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates _ ) ‘ 
| very easily raised from seed. Variety Dropmore, raised by Mr. 


Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 


Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 
be yours for the asking. 

JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 














© LaBARS’ 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY 


Largest growers of America’s most 
beautiful native shrubs. 4 nurseries. 
1000 acres. Ask for catalog. 


BOX B STROUDSBURG, PA. 








New and Rare Shrubs 


Cytisus nigricans 
Spike Broom, 8” pots, $1.00 each 


Jasminum stephanense 
Pink Climber, 3” pots, $1.00 each 


Send for List 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





3 Mountain Laurels 


12-18 inches, heavy clumps for $3.00 
Our 1932 catalogue of Hardy Wild 
Flowers, Laurels, Evergreens, Azaleas, 
and Rhododendrons will be sent on 
request. 

L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
BOX 122, EXETER. N. H. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Special combination offer, 18 Rhododen- 
drons, 1 to 3 feet $5.00, choice specimen 
stock, balled and burlapped, in bundles. 
BEAM’S RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
Princeton W. Va. 








Tropical and Hardy Water Lilies 


HORTICULTURE 


Lilies Tested in Canada 


iw 1931 Canada had an exceptionally hot and dry Summer; 
many flowers and shrubs suffered very severely, but the 


| lilies behaved much as usual. The first one to bloom was L. 


carniolicum, which had grown from seed sown in January, 
1926. This is our first trial of this species, but it seems to be 
quite hardy. L. monadelphum and L. pyrenaicum are early 


_ bloomers, but, although they are hardy, they do not seem 


quite happy with us. L. tenuifoltum flowers well and lives 
several years, but we always sow some seed every year, so as to 
be sure to keep up our stock. Golden Gleam also is very satis- 
factory. It is rather a stronger grower than L. tenuifolium, 
of which it is a hybrid. It has yellow flowers, but in shape is 


_ the same as the scarlet L. tenutfolium. L. concolor, another 





_ the axils of the leaves. 


very dainty lily, has flowers of the same color as L. tenuifo- 
lium, but they are star-shaped and face upwards. This also is 


F. L. Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba, is a finer form than the 
type. 

Of the native Canadian lilies, L. columb:anum from Brit- 
ish Columbia blooms early. It has small, pendulous, yellow 
flowers and is not particularly showy. L. philadelphicum, 
found from Ontario to the Rocky Mountains, is a very re- 
fined, upright-flowering lily. It is not easy to establish in our 
garden. There are several colored varieties, including a beauti- 
ful yellow one. L. canadense and L. superbum both do well 
with us. They also have several color variations from yellow 
to orange-scarlet, more or less spotted with dark spots. L. 
canadense has open bell-shaped flowers, while in L. superbum 
the segments are reflexed. Both these species are grown in light, 
sandy loam and get no artificial watering. There are early and 
late flowering forms of L. superbum, some blooming two 
weeks or more before the others. 

The lilies of the western United States have not been very 
successful. L. pardalinum grows and blooms but is not very 
vigorous. L. roezli also does fairly well. 

L. candidum, L. testaceum and L. chalcedonicum and some 
hybrids of these do not thrive, although they live and flower. 

The upright flowering lilies, such as L. croceum, L. dahuri- 
cum and the horticultural forms of L. elegans and L. umbel- 
latum do well. We have not many of the named varieties but 


have quite a number of seedlings from our own crosses. L. ° 


bulbiferum resembles L. croceum except that it has bulbils in 
It is easily propagated from these 


| bulbils or from seed. 


All our Day Blooming Tropical Water Lilies are | 


MATURED PLANTS, THAT HAVE BLOOMED AND 
CARRY BUDS WHEN SHIPPED, giving you imme- 
diate BLOOM, instead of having to wait 4 or 5 
weeks for a frail little plant to grow to flower 
producing size. 
We Ship the Cut Bloom for Special 
Occasions—Catalog 


CARLETON CLUB, 


LAKE WALES 


INC. 


FLORIDA 





Nymphea Odorata Minor, white, 50c 
each, 3 for $1. Nymphea Flava, 
yellow, $1 each. Zanzibar Rubra, 
red, $2 each. Comanche, orange, $5 
each. Egyptian Lotus,~ pink, $2 
each. Water Iris, 6 for 50c. Water 
Hyacinths, 6 for 50c. World’s !arg- 
est variety. Catalog free. 


P.O. Box 986-C 
NEW ORLEANS LOUISIANA 





L. amabile is easily raised from seed and begins to bloom 
about the third week in June. It has a sturdy habit and grows 
about 18 inches high. The segments are reflexed and 
grenadine red with dark spots. It grows well with us and is 
quite attractive. It starts the procession of these orange-scarlet 
lilies and is soon followed by L. willmottiae. This can gener- 
ally be distinguished by its drooping pedicels and rather lax 
habit of growth. L. davidi (the sutchuenense form) has rigid 
pedicels, rather larger and brighter colored flowers than L. 
willmottiae, and is a more stately plant. These two species are 
the parents of L. daumottiae, the hybrid raised at the Experi- 


_ mental Farm that received an award of merit when shown at 


the Royal Horticultural Society show in July, 1931. L. 
davidi was the seed parent, but the hybrid is described by some 
as a form of L. willmottiae. It is proving a very vigorous 
grower and is doing well on the Canadian prairies. L. 


| thayerae, said to be the same as L. davidi, is not nearly 


bantam | 


| L. pseudo-tigrinum, also said to be L. davidi, is still different. 


so fine a plant and with us is very susceptible to disease. 


It blooms later and spreads very rapidly from underground 


| stems, instead of making strong stems with good flowers. We 


AQUATIC PLANT NURSERY | 


have had this plant sent to us under the name of L. maxi- 
mowitczi, but the true L. leichtlint var. maximowiczi is 
quite distinct in leaf and flower. It is very like L. tigrinum 
without the bulbils in the axils of the leaves, while all these 
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Hardy Cyclamen 


Send for our new catalog offering 
them, and also Violet Rosina; 
Violas Jersey Gem, White Gem, 
and Apricot; named varieties of 
Trollius, Heucheras, and Hemer- 
ocallis; Lilies, Peonies, Iris; rare 
Native and Rockery plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 











lant ORIENTAL POPPIES 


for the most striking note of the June 
garden. The strong, deep colors for ac- 
cent, the delicate shades for pastel har- 
monies. Our 100 named sorts include 
varieties for every garden picture. 600 named 
““IRISES OF PERSONALITY.” 150 ‘‘Queen of 
the Garden”’ Peonies. Catalogue for the asking. 


R. V. ASHLEY NURSERY 
172 GRAND BLVD., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





English Jvp 


Extra Heavy in 7” pots 
1’ to 8’ long, $1.50 to $2.00 each 


MANNETTO HILL FARM, INC. 


P. O. HICKSVILLE PLAINVIEW, L. I. 


VIOLAS 


Florariensis, gracilis, lutea, Papilio, 
Rosy Gem, Sutton’s Apricot, nigra, 
and Johnny-Jump-Up. 
$2.00 per dozen 
CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


























VIOLA “MAGGIE MOTT" 


Plants From English Seed 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





A Lovely Combination 


EXQUISITE and DEPENDABLE 
VIOLACEA PETUNIA. Single deep purple. 
MAYFLOWER VERBENA. The true form. 
HELIOTROPE. Selected for fragrance. 


25 cents each—$2.00 for ten 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 





NEW HYBRID DELPHINIUM 


“Dreams of Beauty” 
Planting out size—15 for $1—100 for $6 
Will bloom this year. Probably largest and finest 
hardy strain so far produced. Heat and mildew re- 


sistant. Single and double blooms in iridescent 
shades of blue. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for Perennial List 
HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILL. 








| 
| 
| 
' 





FROM FINEST UPERE | WREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 per 
doz. None Better Regardless of Price. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 


Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 





cote... Fa 
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Boxwood 


Add to your garden the charm and dis- 
tinction which old boxwood alone can 


give. Many beautiful specimens, some 
very large, also entire hedges of varying 
height and spread. Booklet on request. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 6, BELLE MEADE, VA. 





CONWELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











IRIS SIBIRICA 


Butterfly. Light porcelain-blue ...... $.30 
Dragonfly. Deep blue, tall. .......... -50 
Emperor. Rich deep violet. ......... .35 
Kingfisher Blue. New variety. ....... .50 
EE Sania oie blncy.s.0.6 0 ¢ 00-0 60% 35 
Skylark. Similar to Perry’s. ........ .30 


Postage extra—Ask for catalog 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





Phlox Divaricata Laphami 


true stock, is offered in my 1932 catalog 
of Rock Garden Plants, Wild Flowers 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Gladly sent you on request 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


OF. L8G 9 3 


vy 60 VARIETIES 10° 









WITH CATALOG 

Raise your own Cacti at a nominal 

cost Dasvliron Seeds, 10c Pkt. A very 

handsome Palm-like plant. 5 Colored 

Cacti for $1. Very attractive for 

table gardens, 10 Miniature, $1.00 
RT PLANT CO, 


DE 
——Station A. Box 95 El Paso, Texag—— 





Rock Plants, Iris, Perennials 


Our Rock Garden Display won First Prize 
at the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society Spring Flower Show at Worcester, 
Mass. 
Send for Our 1932 Catalogue 
ROLAND K. PARKER 
West Boylston Massachusetts 





LET SPECIALISTS SHOW YOU 


How to have the correct, most beautiful setting 
of Evergreens for your home. Choice of famous 
varieties from all over the world. Send for NE W book of 


HIL’'S EVERGREENS 


Over 150 pictures—50 in actual colors. En- 
close 25c for book—refunded on first order. 





D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Box 317 Dundee, ti, 





HORTICULTURE 


Davidi varieties have smaller flowers with tiny spots and 
narrow leaves. 


There are several forms of L. tigrinum, all easily propa- | 
gated from the bulbils in the axils of the leaves. It is generally | 


| 
| 


recognized that L. tigrinum does not set seed unless crossed | 


with pollen from some other species, but we have a form that 
the late Mr. E. H. Wilson identified for me as variety for- 
tunei, which seeds quite freely. It is rather different to the 
ordinary forms, as the segments of the flowers are narrower 
and the whole plant is smaller. 


Of the white lilies, I have mentioned L. candidum as not | 
being very satisfactory. L. martagon album also does not do | 


well. L. regale flourishes and a row of them behind some poly- 
antha pompon roses in the rose garden is very effective. 
L. princeps var. G. C. Creelman, and its seedlings, come into 
bloom as the regales are fading. We have a long row of these 
seedlings and some are very handsome and sturdier plants 
than L. regale. L. sargentiae, the seed parent of the L. princeps 
var. G. C. Creelman, never grows to any size at Ottawa. It 
blooms a little later than Creelman. 

L. sulphureum and L. brown: do not bloom and I doubt if 
they have survived. L. longiflorum have lived several years 
but the flowers are very uncertain. L. formosanum blooms 
fairly well, though sometimes the petals are split. L. auratum 
blooms well for one season and gradually disappears. Some 
seedling auratums bloomed for the first time in 1931 so I am 
hoping to get them established in the garden. L. speciosum is 
not very satisfactory; often, when it does bloom, the flowers 
are damaged by bad weather. 

On reading this over I see that I have omitted L. henryt. 
This is one of the finest species and is ornamental all season. 
It is one of the earliest to push through the ground in Spring 
and one of the latest to bloom. The flowers resemble L. specio- 


| sum in shape, but are deep yellow in color. The color bleaches 


somewhat, so a bed that is shaded during the hottest part of 
the day should be chosen if possible. It also needs some sup- 


| port as the stems are not strong enough to hold the weight of 


flowers. A well-grown plant may be eight feet high and carry | 


20 or more blooms. 
—lIsabella Preston. 


Ottawa, Canada. 


| The “‘Chalk Lilies’’ of Kansas 


| 8 awicvcr are many plants native to the prairies which are 


a great addition to the gardens fortunate enough to have 
received them. These plants have one advantage, too, over 


| many of the wild flowers of the East and Far West—nearly 


all are extremely easy to grow. Most of them require full sun 
and good drainage, given which, any ordinary soil is usually 


| acceptable. 





Mentzelia decapetala is very choice. In the chalky clay hills 
the flowers are called ‘‘chalk lilies.’’ The plant is roughly py- 
ramidal in shape, very sparingly leaved. The leaves are gray 
and very rough, so that it is difficult to draw the hand lightly 
from tip to stem. The plant grows from 18 inches to five 
feet tall. 

The flowers are long in the bud and open three to five 
inches across in beautiful, long, wide-flaring tubes. They 
look much like big cactus blooms and are very fragrant. The 
flowers begin opening just before dusk and unclose so rapidly 
that it is a wonderful sight to watch them. The plant is 
literally loaded with great buds and flowers and the blooming 








season lasts a long time. A well-grown mentzelia at the height | 


of its bloom is a glorious sight. After nightfall it stands out 
in the garden like a ghost. The seeds are borne in upright, 
open cups which are always well filled with them. Grown in 
the poorest soil in the back part of the rock garden they are 
not out of proportion, as they will not exceed 18 inches. 

—Mrs. H. P. Magers. 
Sterling, Kan. 
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TWO-IN-ONE 


Peat-Poultry Manure 











Moisture-retaining. | 
humas - forming 


this 
label 


Look 
for 


Peat Moss biended 
with the finest 
netural fertiliser, 
poultry manure, 


® 


C.E.BUELL,™ 


Poultry manure to provide a rich 
supply of readily available plant 
food. Peat Moss to furnish 
humus, to hold the plant food 





























elements until the growing plants 
them, and to prevent 

leaching. Thoroughly 
blended, air-dried, finely ground. 
Garden supply dealers carry 
TWO-IN-ONE in 5-Ib. and 25- 
Ib. bags and in 100-lb. burlap 
sacks. 


C.E&. BUELL, Inc. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoL_anp 


require 
wasteful 














to al 
x 
set, 


c c 








Waters Garden Plants 
AT THE ROOTS 


The greatest invention of the age for the 
home garden New £OS Marvel Shaft, a clev- 
erly devised metal stamping put in any tin 
can in a second, makes sure-fire drop-at-a- 
time hill and plant irrigator. Every drop of 
water counts right at the roots 

Insures deep rooting, thrifty plants, sure 
crop in dry weather with less labor and no 
worry. Ideal for melons, squash, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, peppers, egg plant, strawberries, 
small bushes, flowers, etc. A proved success 
fully guaranteed. Sold only by mail. 

Send 25c coin for 30 Standard Marvels 
improved — waters 30 hills. Canada 35c. 
Give them a trial and you'll be delighted 
with results. 

Testimonials and full information sent 
on request. 


NEW SOS MARVEL CO. 
Desk D, 89 So. 10th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Select the 


‘Better “Roses 


AL When you purchase Roses 
Ey About Koses » you have a right to expect 
years of satisfactory blooms. 





Unfortunately many of the 
newest Roses imported from 
Europe fail to survive in 
American Gardens. It is our 
policy to protect you by offer- 
ing only such varieties as we 
have found will survive and 
produce the best. Therefore 
our collection includes the 





better hybrid teas and the 


This “Little pest of old time perpetuals 
Book About now returning to favor. Note 
Roses” is Free 


the brilliant array of proved 


East of Rocky character varieties in our 


Mountains. Paci- 
fic Coast resi- 
dents please re- 
mit 25 cents. 





GEO. H. 


“Little Book About Roses” 
and you will see why we can 
unconditionally guarantee 
every plant. 


PETERSON, INc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 
45 PARAMUS RD., FAIR LAWN,N. J. 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


“a 
Illustrated Catalogues on Reques 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Spec cialists 


NEW YORKCITY 








25 Daffodil—Jonquil Bulbs $2 


Sound, healthy bulbs that will give you wonder- 
fully beautiful flowers the first year and bloom 
year after year like wild flowers, needing no atten- 
tion. Will grow well if planted among shrubbery; 
splendid for borders and rock gardens. Fine assort- 
ment of early, midseason and late varieties. No 
planting instructions needed; just cover them with 
soil the thickness of the bulb. Prepaid. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Send currency, money order or per- 
sonal check. 100 bulbs $7.00. 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
Rural Route 6 Tacoma, Wash. 





Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


Grower to Grower. Via New 
York. No customs bother. 
U. S. Catalog ready in May. 
e Opportunities for agents. 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 
(LATE VAN'T HOF & BLOKKER-MCCREADY) 
430-H BRUNSWICK AVE., TORONTO, CANADA 


PLANT LILIES NOW 





Each Ten 
Re ere $.35 $3.00 
Candidum (in 5 in. pots) ..... -50 4.00 
I cies. he cling’ aid -edinid edie -50 4.00 


Speciosum Magnificum, medium .35 3.00 
Speciosum Magnificum, large -50 4.00 


(Add Parcel Post) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, 


NATIVE PLANTS 


AND PLANTING IN THE 


NATURALISTIC MANNER 
EXCLUSIVELY 
Send for Explanatory Literature 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS 


RAYMOND ROAD, SO. SUDBURY, MASS. 
WILL C. CurTiIs ORMOND HAMILTON 


Mass. 








GREEN TWISTED 


STEEL GARDEN STAKES 
(3, 4, 5 and 6 foot) 
Inconspicuous and Indestructible 
Wholesale and Retail Prices on Request 


MIDDLETOWN GARDEN CLUB 
BOX 575 MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





Two magnificent new 
forcing Snapdragons 


Coates’ Autumn Tints, bearing 
enormous flowers of a rich golden 
bronze, and Coates’ Yellow Perfec- 
tion, very large beautiful yellow 
flowers; both vigorous growers. 
Originator’s packet of either, $3 
each, or two for $5. 
HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HORTICULTURE 


Red Raspberries for the Amateur 


iv recent years the development of new varieties of the red 
raspberry, well adapted to commercial culture, but unfor- 
tunately not of the highest quality, has made it difficult to 
obtain high quality fruit on the market. To have the best in 
raspberries, therefore, one must raise his own fruit. To that 
end a few suggestions are offered. 

The first and most important factor is the variety, and the 
amateur who desires quality above all else must plant the 
Cuthbert, an old and standard variety that has not been 
equalled in quality by the many new sorts now being exten- 
sively planted on a commercial scale. Golden Queen, a yellow- 
fruited sort, is essentially a yellow Cuthbert. Both varieties 
are very susceptible to mosaic and unless proper precautions 
are taken the life of the planting will be short. 

Lloyd George is perhaps second to Cuthbert in quality, but 
much larger in fruit and the plants are little troubled by 
mosaic. Although fully hardy at Geneva, N. Y.., it may need 
Winter protection in some sections, but the fruit is worth 
the trouble required to grow it. Viking i is good i in quality and 
otherwise a fine variety. Herbert is fair in quality but its 
freedom from mosaic is its chief recommendation. The much 
advertized Latham will produce quantities of large bright 
berries, but they are decidedly inferior in quality. 

To avoid mosaic, buy only plants from growers whose 
stock has been inspected and rogued of disease. Do not take 
plants from a neighbor’s garden unless certain that no mosaic 
is present. Do not plant raspberries within 75 yards of plants 
that have mosaic. During the first two seasons carefully dig 
out and destroy any diseased plants that appear in the 
planting. 

The soil must be well drained and abundantly supplied 
with organic matter and plant food. Stable manure is an 
excellent source of plant food, but if not available nitrate of 
soda may be used. A thick mulch will do much to conserve 
moisture. If no mulch is used it is well to practice shallow 
cultivation sufficiently to keep down weeds. The best fruit 
will be secured from a row not over a foot in width and with 
the canes spaced about six inches apart. At the Spring pruning 
it is important to remove weak canes and cut the remainder 
back about one-fourth. 

—George L. Slate. 


Geneva, N. Y. 














TUBEROUS ROOTED 





DREERS 








Viola Royal Gem | 


This is a new Viola of unquestioned | 
merit, which flowers continuously 
from Spring to hard frost and espe- 
cially well during the Summer 
months. It is very vigorous and 
hardy. Flowers are large, measuring 
about 2x 1% inches. Deep blue with | 
a small yellow eye. Stems are excep- 
tionally long. The plant is a winner 
of awards in Boston shows. Out- 
standing novelty in hardy plants. 


Price: Each 75c, for twelve $7.50 
WALTER GOLBY 


WEST STREET, SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 





BEGONIAS 


Separate Colors or Mixed 


Large, Plump Bulbs 
Single Each 25c Dozen $2.75 
Double Each 30c Dozen $3.00 
Postpaid 


Start these Wonderful Shade Loving 
Plants at once. 


Splendid for the garden or 
window boxes. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





IRIS PEONIES 


our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in 


GEO. N. SMITH, 





We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 
will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 
for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 


Visitors Always Welcome 
169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Orders taken now 


Boston last June, sent on request. 








FOR COMFORT get smock and bloomer suit 
for garden and house work. $4.25 to $7.25. 
Give size and color. Quality guaranteed. 
Mrs. J. 8. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 


SEDUMS: 50 varieties of sedum. Send for 
list. Betty K. Farr, 63 Mill St., Woburn, 


Mass. 
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New and Rare 


WE OFFER 
20 VARIETIES 


Jap. Flowering Quinces 
(Chaenomeles) 


Color range includes white, thru clear pink, 
salmon, to deep red. 


Strong plants, 12 to 15 inches, $3.00 ea. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 


HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Alpine Garden Society 


President: SIR WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Br. 


QUARTERLY FOUR 
ILLUSTRATED SHOWS 
BULLETINS. EACH YEAR. 
ANNUAL EXPERT 
SUBSCRIPTION ADVICE 
10/6° FREE 


PARTICULARS PROM S~ 
D®? H.ROGER-SMITH 
FLOWERWOOD 
CAPEL, SURREY 
ENG. 





GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA 


Sensational Thibetan Alpine, 50 strong 
sae $6; 100 for $11; 500 for $45 
xquisite color photograph, 15 cents 
RARE ALPINE SEEDS 
2000 varieties—32 distinct kinds $2.50— 
Lists free 
Remit International Money Order 


REV. H. BR. T. ANDERSON, F. B. H. 8. 
Glenn Hall Leicester, England 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Sedum nevii, S. telephioides, S. ternatum, S. pul- 
chellum, Chrysognum virginianum, Iris cristata, 
I. verna, I. prismatica, I. versicolor, I. carolinia, 
$1.50 doz.; Iris cristata alba, $2 each; Sarracenia 
purpurea, 25¢ each; Sarracenia jonesi (Very rare) 
50c each. Price list free. 


NIK-NAR FARM 


BILTMORE STATION ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





Flower, Rock and Water Gardens 


MIDDELEER 








RABTENT oe 








FINEST NURSERY STOCK 








NATIVE AND IMPORTED 
ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


Rare plants, bulbs and shrubs from all parts 
of the world, with correct descriptions and#@ 
cultural directions, in our 1932 44-page 
catalog. FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Box 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 





INDESTRUCTO METAL 


PLANT--TREE LABELS 


Permanent labels without ink 
or paint. Always legible. At- 
tractive. Inexpensive. Fortrees, 
plants, shrubs, pot plants and 
garden stakes. 








Send 10 ets. for samples of 
various kinds. 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 
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35e. Write for circular. 
METAL EGG CRATE CO. 
446 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 





GARDEN DIGEST 
— the “garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
’ magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary — always 
watching for the best ideas. 


—_ 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
en 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
tville, New York 





Unwin's Miniature Dahlias 
Unsurpassed for table decoration 
Cheery in the Autumn garden 


25 cents each $2.00 for ten 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 


DAHLIAS 


Sixty-one selected varieties listed and classified in 
the May Gardeners’ Chronicle, showing color, size. 
and rating. Use this chart in planning your garden. 
Single copy 25c. Subscription $2.00 per year. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








“TOP NOTCH GLADIOLUS" 
"Glorious Peonies" and 
"Lovely Lilies” 

SEND FOR LIsT 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 
BOX F JAMESPORT, L. I., N. Y. 











Modern Irises at Modest Prices 


Dwarfs that bloom with the Crocuses and 
Daffodils, Intermediates that are large and 
pure in color tones, Native Species, grace- 
ful Sibericas, and colorful Japanese Irises. 
Newer Sass sorts our specialty. Write for 
our Spring price list. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LAFONTAINE KANSAS 





PINE IRISES: Acclimated plants that 
thrive everywhere. A selected list of the 
best Irises, including Fall bloomers, issued 
each year. Send for your 1932 copy now. 
The Iris Garden, Overland Park, as. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














HORTICULTURE 





OOsLeoL LSE CL CL SL CLE CL CL CL TER 
¢ THE NEW BOOKS 


Addresses of Botanists 


“International Address Book of Botanists,’ by Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 
7 and 8 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, Eng. Price 12s. 6d. 


NEW address book of the botanists of the world has been 

compiled. The arrangement is by countries alphabeti- 
cally, and the entries under each country are, as far as is prac- 
ticable, in the language of the country, in Roman script. At 
the beginning of the book, an index gives page reference to 
each country. At the end, there is a page indication to each 
personal entry. All botanical societies, botanical institutions 
and other educational organizations with botanical depart- 
ments have been listed. Both professional and amateur 
botanists have been included with information as to their 
offices and professional qualifications, their postal addresses 
and their special botanical interests. 





Flora of Swamp and Dune 


“Swamp and Dune: a study in plant distribution’’ by Willard M. Clute. 
Published by Willard M. Clute & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Price $1.50. 


IXTY miles southwest of Chicago lies the bed of an 
ancient glacial lake which is scattered over in Spring with 
small bodies of water. This area is characterized by swampy 
land and sand dunes, each having a distinct type of vegetation. 
The flora is not the same from one year to the next, as Clute 
has found by botanizing over this area for several years. Many 
plants have become established as a result of seeds blowing in 
from other sections but the presence of certain plants like the 
cranberry is one of the unsolved mysteries enveloping this 
curious tract of land. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
‘*The Outdoor Living Room,”’ by L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence. 

Published by The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

HE outdoor living room, said by the authors to be an 

American institution, has rapidly come into favor with 
home owners. This little book is confined strictly to the sub- 
ject of adding one more room to the home outdoors, where 
grown-ups and children alike can get pleasure and relaxation. 
The subject is treated in a very general way in an effort to 
define just what the outdoor living room should be. The 
chapters describe the proper location, selection of the right 
type, the enclosing element, whether it be shrub planting or 
hedge, suitable trees, flowers for color, the carpet of sod, and 
accessories. The practical suggestions are illustrated by means 
of more than 60 helpful drawings and photographs. It is 
obvious that this book is intended for beginners. The price 
seems to be a little high for a book of only 126 pages; never- 
theless; it should prove to be a valuable guide to home owners 
who are intending to improve their properties. 
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20 Dwarf Iris $2.00 
for Rock Gardens 


all named and labeled 
83 each Coerulea, sky blue; Atroviolacea, 
wine purple; Orange Queen, rich yellow; 
Marocain, deep purple; Bride, White; and 
one each of five rare varieties—10 varieties 
in all. Earliest blooming; July delivery. 


An Iris Lovers’ Catalog 


The most complete, interesting and inform- 
ing treatise on the modern Iris with orig- 
inal and exclusive color classification. Lists 
and grades 100 best Iris. 


Send today for your free copy 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 204, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 





RED and GOLD Iris Collection 


Four wonderful irises — 
Tuscany Gold, Decennial, 
Kublai Khan, Sonata — 
$25.00 value for $15.00. 
Ask for catalog of new and 
standard varieties. 

LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 

423 MARKET STREET 

BLUFFTON 





INDIANA 











Choice Gladiolus Collection 


We have a very fine mixture of Exhibition Glad- 
iolus, no less than 20 different varieties, no prims, 
all very lovely shades. If you want to grow a few 
for cut flowers and do not have the time to plant 
each kind separately, this is your chance to obtain 
an assortment of all colors at exceptionally low 
prices. 
50 large gladiolus bulbs for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 or 200 for $3.00 


Have you received our new 1932 catalog? 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





IRISES 


New varieties, highest ratings, finest plants, 
lowest prices. Ten modern high-grade va- 
rieties, each labeled, value $5.20, sent pre- 
paid for $2.50. Many other money saving 
collections. Send for list. Deliveries in July, 
August, September, October. 


THOLE'S GARDENS 


2754 45TH AVE., &.W. SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
g¢tias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris, 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Sox B, Bayside, L. I., N. ¥. 














Choice Rock Plants Hillside Gardens IRIS E % 
and Iris ESTES STREET Especially Recent 
Our Specialty . Amesbury, Mass. AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
erennials Rock Plants 
Send for Catalogue Peonies Iris Evergreens Catalogue Upon Request 
seme SEAN OAM oy ||] Wo Bm tt, Manas! ** ||| OVERthe-GARDEN-WALL 
1932 Catalog Now Ready WEST HARTFORD CONR. 
Iris Root Rot | 
Delphinium “Blacks” RARE IRIS SEEDS si. TO 
CUPRO — JABONITE | ror ie ritite ace dtnereet ray ine. otter POPPIES 


For prevention and control of Iris Root rot 
Pound Sprinkler cans $1.00 postpaid 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


GORDON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
1406-8 WesT 9 KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 





cluding many dainty beauties for the rock 
garden. Write for interesting catalog, list- 
ing other Unusual Seeds. 


‘REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





Most complete collection of rare American 
and foreign varieties. 


1932 Catalogue Upon Request 


FAIRMOUNT IRIS GARDENS 


LOWELL 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that de- 
gree of meliowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
P.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CoO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





For Over 25 Years 


FERTI- FLORA 
The Odorless Liquid Plant Food 


Window Boxes 


Ferti-Flora will keep window box plants in 
full bloom throughout the entire season. 
Simply add a teaspoonful to each quart of 
water. 4 oz. $.25, 8 oz. $.35, 1 quart $1.00, 
% gallon $1.75, 1 gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
$12.00. 


F. G. PHILLIPS CO. 


10 CIRCUIT ROAD, DEDHAM, MASS. 


1 QUART MAKES { BARREL OF PLANT FOOD 





Ask vour Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
" ; DPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 











Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 
No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 
Garden Clubs Group Your Orders 

F.0.B. Cars Phila. 





10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
oe © nee Oe 
= wt. aa 
100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure ....$2.75 
Cow Manure ..... 2.75 
Bono Meal ....... 2.50 





Del., Phila. and vicinity 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 
SOME QUALITY—SOME PRICE 


ASK THE MAN WE SELL! 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal St. Germantown 0320 














[Se 
recognized 
as the best 

eli MPORTED GRANULATED 
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HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Fairy Gardens. (H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio.) 
“Hardy chrysanthemums.” 
Hoyt Sons Co., Inc. (New Canaan, Conn.) 
(Catalog and price list.) 
Kayser & Seibert. (Rossdorf bei Darmstadt, Germany.) 
“Sonder preisliste tiber samen und pflanzen winterharter bliiten- 
stauden, felsenpflanzen und zwerggehdlze.” 
(General catalog.) 
Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., N.Y., N.Y.) 
(General catalog.) 
Kit Garden. (Springfield, Mass.) 
“Dahlias.” 
Kordes’, W., Sdhne. (Sparrieshoop bei Elmshorn, Holstein, Ger- 
many.) 
“Rosensorten- und preisliste.” 
Leonard, A.M., & Son. (Piqua, Ohio.) 
“Nursery and garden tools.” 
“Worthwhile flowering shrubs.” 
Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N.J.) 
“Spring catalog.” 
McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ont., Canada.) 
“Hardy plants for Canadian homes.” 
Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada.) 
“Descriptive price list.” 
Mohican Peony Gardens. (Reading, Pa.) 


“‘Peonies.” 
Miinch & Haufe. (A. 45, Dresden, Germany.) 
(Roses.) ; 
O’Brien Aquatic Gardens. (312 Evergreen Drive, Independence, 
Ohio.) 


“Water lilies, aquatic plants and ornamental fishes.” 
Old Town Nurseries, Inc. (South Natick, Mass.) 
“Evergreens, perennials, 1932.” 
Onarga Nursery Co. (Onarga, III.) 
“Planter’s guide of dependable nursery stock.” 
Park, George W. (Greenwood, S.C.) 
“Park’s illustrated flower book of choice dependable seeds.” 


Two Luxuriant Climbers 


Ae TIGONON leptopus is one of the most loved flowers 
of South India. Its cousin, Polygonum auberti is as vig- 
orous a grower and as great a bloomer and comes from tem- 
perate parts of Asia. 

Both these climbers, but in different countries, cover 
bowers, pergolas and passage ways. By their leaves alone 
they completely hide all framework, while in their seasons 
they spread a mass of bloom over growing leaves and all 
wooden lattice work. 

P. auberti has small, rosy white corollas one-quarter inch 
wide. Great numbers of flowers compensate for diminutive 
size. Each tiny flower stands on a tubular pedestal one-tenth 
inch high. Three flowers come from buds which closely stud 
four-inch racemes, and the racemes crowd eight-inch long 
panicles. John Milton would have prized a boudoir of such 
polygonoms for his Adam and Eve. 

P. auberti may be seen at its best on the lattice enclosure 
of the shrubbery garden in the Arnold Arboretum near 
Boston, Mass. Here is a section forming a wall of flowers 
for two months or more, a pretty stretch 10 feet high and 25 
feet long, conspicuous above everything around it. In South 
India many a yard contains passageways beautified by the 
antigonon. The framework is split bamboos, but the visible 
trellis on the sides and canopy overhead are all antigonon 
flower gems for the 10 months from July to April. This 
climber is not unknown in the United States, for fine speci- 
mens are to be seen in Florida and perhaps elsewhere. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 


Boston, Mass. 








The Naylor water 
pressure Sprayer 


Uses any chemical at con- 
stant strength. Any SPRAY 





Appearance 


WIRE PEONY SUPPORTS 


Gives Peonies a Fine 


May Il, 1932 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








Landscape gardener and designer wants 
position on private estate. Many years’ ex 
perience with leading landscape architects. 
Planting, transplanting, naturalistic effect, 
construction, etc. Best of references. L. A., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or estate manager. English, mid- 
dle aged, thoroughly experienced in flowers, 
shrubs, vegetables and general estate man- 
agement. First class references. L. E. H., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, 7 years’ experience gen 

eral line pot and cut flowers. Good grower 

and propagator. Graduate. References. Will 

go anywhere. Justin W. Carty, 4 Pickman 
ad, Salem, Mass. 





Competent and experienced head gardener. 
American and European training; land- 
scape gardening, etc. Best references. 
Gerhard Blercken, Box 98, Centreville, 
Mass., Tel. Hyannis 96-16. 





Young agricultural school graduate, at 
present employed, desires position with 
nursery or estate. For experience rather 
than high wages. References. L. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position Wanted: Gardener farmer; with 
thorough knowledge of gardening, agricul- 
ture, greenhouse experience, and all work 
pertaining to an estate. Married man, age 
38. References. F. R., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man of Scotch descent, 18 years old, 
interested in Floriculture and Horticulture, 
desires a position. Best of references fur- 
nished. Will go anywhere. Interested in 
gaining experience and not so much in 
salary. Address Charles R. Cameron, Care 
of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 21, desires postion as green- 
house man. Graduate of agricultural school. 
Protestant. References. S. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position: Understands 
growing of vegetables, perennials and 
shrubs. Greenhouse experience. Single. 8S. 
H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener, working, married, age 39; 
22 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of gardening and upkeep of entire 
estate. Excellent references. G. z. O., Care _ 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. : 





Plorist: American, single, 26, with commer- 
cial, private and collegiate experience, spe- 
cialty roses; desires position as greenhouse 
assistant. Robert H. Macfarlane, Durham, 





Gardener’s assistant desires a position on 
private estate, experienced in greenhouses, 
flower gardens, lawns and vegetables. Na- 
tionality Scotch, age 37 years, single, with 
good references. John MacLeod, 815 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline. 





Head gardener, German, widower, no chil- 
dren, with lifetime experience on the entire 
matter of gardening desires position. Coun- 
try preferred. E. 8., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





his brand -~ 


Can be put on any time 
until in bloom, 

An adjustable hoop cir- 
cles the Peony and is held 





from mist to solid stream. 
One Florist wrote us that 
his was worth $100.00 to 
him. We have received many 
compliments nearly as good. 
We deliver the No. 2 toyou 
for $3.00 guaranteed. Write 
to Dept. 5 for what and 
when to spray. 


NAYLOR MFG. CO. 
HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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VTKINS &% DURBRG WwW, Ix 


Wanted—Position: Caretaker or manager 
of ae or a. Experienced in grow- 
ing of fruits, flowers, vegetables and care 
ae locked in the of place. Robert C. Howes, Manchester, 
25c each delivered free Conn. 
in lots of five or more. Send 
for leaflet. 


BERT CREASY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 























Boy, has agricultural experience, needs 
employment in horticultural or nursery 
work for Summer. Et., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


HARP woop ASHES. Nature’s greatest 
plant food. Garden crops, lawns, flow- 





ers. Free circular. Price quoted delivered 
you. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 








BOX 624 





